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Avevst isa general scholastic vacancy, 
geography and July wear down pupils and 
teachers. Academies are closed and col- 
leges are quiet in the last month. The 
educational mind is at grass when the 
labourer is at harvest. 

The two extremes of society get loose 
together. The houses of learning only 
precede the houses of legislation by a few 


BUILDERS 


STRIKE. 


if they had become the objects of a chan- 


days or a couple of weeks. The slaughter | 


of the innocents begins on the 12th, and 
goes onward to the close of the season. 
Members of Parliament and schoolboys 
could not be kept in their places during 
August, even if the nation in their absence 
were to be revolutionised. 

The builders of London have added, 
hetween the employed and the employers, 
largely to the number of idle abhi: in the 
last month. A dispute had arisen be- 
tween Messrs. Trollope and Co. and their 
men, which gradually increased to a 
general quarrel. The materials of that 
dispute resolved themselves into a demand 
by the men of a nine hours day for the 
old weeks wages, on that of the employers 
for a promise by their men, that while 
they continued in their employment they 
would not belong to any union. These 
are the two grand points on which the 
respective parties stand. Upon them 
they joined issue on the 6th ultimo. 
that afternoon the men removed their 
tools, Work was generally suspended. 
Large buildings remained as they stood 
at the close of that week. These carcases 
i their loneliness looked ghastly, and as 


cery suit. - The delay even of a few 
weeks cannot have been profitable to the 
contractor or to the customer. It must 
have been ruinous to the tradesmen. 

For some time past the builders of 
London have been paid 5s. 6d. daily. 
They have wrought for ten hours of each 
day on these wages, but they are liable to 
deductions for aa tee days, and short 
days in winter. In large establishments 
the men have stopped two hours earlier 
on Saturday nights. Fifty-eight hours 


form, therefore, their working time per 
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week. They require a reduction of one 
hour daily, equivalent to ¢en per cent. in 
time, but it does not follow that this 
change would reach ten per cent. in 
work. Building operatives do not work 
by the piece, and chore are many persons 
who believe that they would make equal 
speed in nine hours as in ten. The nine 
hours movement is, we believe, confined 
to the metropolis. There is a reason for its 
adoption in London not applicable with 
equal force to smaller towns. Building, 
unlike nailmaking, spinning, or weaving, 
is not confined to one locality. The large 
builders have central establishments for 
the preparation of parts of their work ; 
but many of the men must be at the actual 
building, As their engagements are short, 
and the scene frequently shifts, a man 
cannot remove his lodgings or his house 
to the neighbourhood of his work. The 
changes by that plan would be too expen- 


sive, because so frequent. An old Scotch 
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49S SHORT 


proverb alleges, and experienced persons 
insist, that three flittings are equal to a 
fire. The families of the building trades 
might have the loss of two fires annually 
ifthey were always to make their homes 
what the Irish would call “ convenient” to 
their work. This plague of the craft 
exists in all towns, but its pressure and 
strength increase with the magnitude of 
the town. They are more intense in Lon- 
don than in any other place. Three, four, 
and even six miles, are not unfrequently 
the distance that aman has to move be- 
tween rest and labour in the morning, and 
at night between labour and rest. The 
gain of one hour daily would bring the 
metropolitan builders to a level perhaps 
with those of Perth or similar towns ; or 
eyen with those of Edinburgh. 

The demand is not more than reason- 
able if the trade can afford the reduction. 
The expense might even be light. Men 
might work for nine hours with one break 
in the middle, all that is done with two 
breaks in ten hours. These nine hours 
make a long day, with one for walking at 
ach end, and longer when the walker 
needs, on his journey to labour and to 
home from work, two hours. It may seem 
a homely calculation but yet the gist of 
the matter, that from eight to half-past 
twelve, and from half-past one to six, 
make nine hours. Thus the day of eight 
to six, with one hour in the middle for 
dinner, makes ten hours; and breakfast 
could be over by seven a.m., and supper 
could wait till seven p.m. The ten hours 
work may inyolve two breaks, and the 
operatives time from home be increased, 
not by one, but by two hours in each day. 
This increase is neither good for him nor 
home. It is not good for little children 
whom he seldom sees, and who scarcely 
know him. It is not cheap, and good wives 
wish to be economical. Two meals daily 
from home run away with money. As for 
one, that dinner, do the great builders ,;who 
at one period of their lives handled hammer 
or trowel, altogether forget that it is often 
only a bread and cheese question. This 
is the case, and they might feel how good 
it would be for their men to get home at 
an early hour. Nine hours are decidedly 
better than ten, and eight hours would be 
better still. Eight hours in the day, one 


third of twenty-four hours; one third of 
life after the commencement of toil is the 
natural time for work. As yet we are far 








TIME. 


overtake 


behind, and cannot 
Society is in arrears, with its customs, 
habits, and hours. Society is almost, if 


nature, 


not entirely, hypocritical. We should noj 
apply the epithet to any individual, but ap 
action of damages cannot be brought by 
society. If anything of the kind could }} 
done we should plead a justification and an 
absence of any malice. The short time 
movement for shopkeepers stares one out 
of countenance, who does any shoping 
after seven o'clock p.m. Now how or 
when are operatives in their lives to do any 
shoping if they cannot clear out from 
their labour an hour before the seventh in 
the evening ? They cannot comply with 
the request of the placards, which- they 
may read in all parts of London, beseech- 
ing them not to buy after seven o'clock, 
These placards are part of a great con- 
spiracy against the shopkeepers who keep 
their doors open after the hour named. 
No measures are proposed against that 
conspiracy, because it has the patronage 
of ladies and of peers who may ie what 
they like just when they please. Why do 
not the same ladies and peers help the 
working men to short time ? The answer 
is, because they struck. The greater part 
of them deny the charge, and say that 
they were locked out. The shopkeepers 
were not locked out, and they did not 
strike. Otherwise, no difference could be 
found between Mr. Lilwall and Mr. Potter. 
The first is the secretary of the short 
time movement in shoping, and _ the 
second is the secretary of the short time 
movement in building. Ordinary minds 
are baffled to see that a request is treason 
in building, which is virtue in shoping; 
especially as without the alleged treason 
the allowed virtue is absolutely and dis 
tinctly impossible. The two movements, 
and all proceedings of the same nature, 
hang together; while all that can be said 
against the builders, if this be true is that 
they adopted a bad way in their work. 
The employers demand from the men 
a promise that they will abandon the 
Trades Union, as the condition of recom- 
mencing work. This request has been 
explained in several forms, but much ex- 
planation is unnecessary. Men need not 
write long letters when the best reply * 
“No.” The first demand was said to 
a written pledge. The second was for 
verbal promise. The distinction betwee? 


the two is nothing. Either the employer 











THE RIGHTS OF CAPITAL. 


ynior. want the employed to abandon their 
ynion, or they can say so. ‘The first step 


to the restoration of peace between the | 
two classes is a plain declaration of their | 


objects. ‘The employers union comprises 
more than two hundred firms. Mr. Sidney 


Smith is said to be the manager of their 


lock out. | He is grey in agitations, figur- 
atively, if not literally. 


already know, that an explicit statement 
of their purpose is requisite. If they will 
only declare peace in return for a promise 
in speech or writing that the men will not 
subscribe to any union while in their em- 
ployment, nobody can expect an early and 
willing restoration of work. The condi- 
tion 1s legal, but it is also imprudent. 
The masters are entitled to say that they 
will not employ unionists. The proprie- 
tors of the Zimes adopt that rule, we be- 
lieve, in their business, and it has been 
followed by some other offices in the trade. 
The builders may expect that they can 
accomplish the same riddance from the 
niles of the trade. Many of them are 
men of large fortunes. Their contracts 
have been very productive somehow. The 
differences between the money paid and 
the money received for labour have bought 
estates, established plums in the funds, 
shares in railways, houses and ships, along 
with many other good things. Capital is 
entitled to its reward like labour—neither 
less nor more entitled; but we remember 
many of these contractors like Lazarus 
for poverty, who are now like Dives for 
riches. We refer not to the firms named, 
for of their history we are ignorant, but 
to pee who commenced great contracts 
with little to finish them, and who did 
fnish them endowed richly for the next 
speculation. We knew a man who had 
not wherewith to buy barrows and spades 
and pay his labourers their wages for the 
week, yet he got a contract nevertheless, 
concluded the same, and bought an estate, 
anda good one with the proceeds or their 
profits, 

Next skill is entitled to payment, cer- 
tainly skill is worthier than either capital 
wstrength. It is the higher gift in its 
mature, but it has not the higher reward 
Mthe world. Still, a large sum is fairly 
qitzeable and payable for skill. Labour 

never grudge good payment of 
tkill, for it clears the way to work. Cap- 


He can tell such | 
frmsas Messrs. Cubit and Co., or Messrs. | 
Peto, Brassey, and Co., if they do not | 
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| ital should not pare its payment down to 
‘the smallest remuneration, for capital 
without it is helpless. Both capitalists 
and labourers should offer mducements 
for skill to settle between them, and the 
skilful capitalist, or the skilful labourer, is 
entitled to a remuneration on two scores. 
| Enterprise winds up the quadrant of 
It forms one side of the 


building age 
quadrangle. It is not often the best side. 


Enterprise, in its native and pure state, is 
commendable, bnt it is a term with many 
meanings. interprise is often rashness. 
A reckless man decides in his mind to 
make a spoon or spoila horn. An equally 


able man declines the possible gain, 
trembling for the possible loss. tow 
stands the case between them? When 


the bold man loses, smashes, and stops, 
the world may or may not blame him. 
The issue will depend upon whether he 
has or has not cleverly and largely cheated 
the world. If he has done the deed with 
these qualifications the world and the man 
live on excellent terms; for the world 
fancies being cheated, and the man is 
highly respectable. If he has not accom- 
plished that object, either because he 
could not, or would not, then he is not an 
enterprising, but a foolish and speculative 
person, who falls out of memory and out 
ot sight. 

Many little details, in addition to those 
which we have named, go to the produc- 
tion of these large means engaged in the 
building as in other trades. Industry and 
sobriety, of course, and other little items 
are necessary to the result. They are like 
salt or sugar in cooking, other ingredients 
without them have little relish. By the 
exercise, somehow, of these condiments 
and solids the great building firms have 
grown rich, and they naturally ask, why 
should not we command our men, and why 
should they disobey us? We will not 
have treason in the camp and persons in 
our employment, actually plotting for their 
own purposes. It is horrible—so they say 
naturally: that is bad naturedly; but 
good natured persons among them should 
take a different view of the business, their 
duties, if they please their privileges ; 
those privileges that riches have given 
them. ps ilding capitalist, = 18 too 

t and magnificent to reason and speak 
with his workmen, should abandon the 
trade. He has wn out of it into 





maturity for the House of Peers, and 









































































there, if he could induce Viscount Pal- 
merston to toss him among his supernu- 
meraries, he would improve his notions on 
these subjects. 

The employers cannot expect to trample 
out the idea of union from among their 
men by insolence, but if it be an evil thing 
it could be neutralised by kindness. The 
employed and the employers are mutually 
dependent. They are useless alone. 
Their energies are only available in com- 
pany. A large firm will become soon 
small enough if it depends entirely upon 
its own resources. ‘This is a truism, but 
men sometimes overlook common truths. 
We have read long addresses issued by 
one of these combinations at the other 
conspiracy. They were not very im- 





portant “One of the masters documents 
was a dissertation on the creation of wealth 
and the employment of work, all tinged 
with the mire of a stupid political economy. 
The writer said that unless work could be 
done more economically in this country 
than in other countries, we should be under- 
sold in neutral markets and all the fabric 
of our wealth would be found baseless, 
leaving but the fragment of a dream in the 
general wreck. Probably he did not ex- 
press his meaning in the paraphrase of 
a notorious and sentimental quotation con- 
tained in the closing clauses of the last 
sentence; but the meaning was indeed 
precisely as we have given it, and was, on 
this subject, meaningless. The great 
majority of the people, according to his 
doctrine, should be poor, that the country 
might be rich; or the wealth of a nation 
depends upon the poverty of three fourths 
of the whole. In that case India should 
be very rich, for its population works 
cheaply, and Ireland should be a greater 
manufacturing country than either Eng- 
land or Scotland. ‘The assertion is founded 
upon an aged and exploded error; even in 
reference to manufactures, and one that 
obviously never could have had anything 
to do with building houses; for we can 
neither export nor import new banks, 


insurance offices, Parliament houses or 
palaces. We cannot buy foreign buildings 


n stone. 

The two parties form the host who broke 
into war on Saturday evening, the 6th of 
August, declaring hostilities by passive 
resistance. The few would not employ, 
and the many would not work. Two 


thirds of the building operatives of Lon- 
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don were considered “idle.” The total 
number is reckoned at sixty thousand 
persons, and two thirds are forty thousand, 
so that the multitude of small employers 
who would not sign the document had one 
third of the men in their works. Three 
weeks afterwards the proportion of men 
actually idle was assumed to be one third 
of the whole number, or twenty thousand 
men; of whom thirteen thousand were 
supposed to be married men, and their 
children were estimated at thirty thousand, 

The estimate seems highly probable, 
and gives the army of the idle at 





Workmen ... ... 20,000 
Wives of Workmen .- 13,000 
Children of Workmen ... 30,000 

63,000 


These forty thousand, or twenty thou- 


sand men, walked home on the evening of 
the 6th of August, carrying their tools, 





laid them down in their little rooms, pro- 
duced the wages of their six or eight days 
of toil, for in large establishments the men 
were kept usually two days in arrears of 
wages, looked at their little ones, and 


looking remembered that they were idle 


men. Great capitalists have no monopoly 
of hearts, although they may have a 
monopoly of less costly things. These 
men of brawny arms and _ strong thick 
bones have their hearts also, and all their 
superiors in money should be thankful for 
them. They feel deeply when their 
dwellings are darkened by want. They, 
too, have their soft places in memory, 
made there when some light of the dwell- 
ing sunk out of sight in this river of death 
that carries us to the oeean of life. They 
also love and are loved, and have affections 
and hopes bundled tightly up by the little 
circle gathered round them. That love 
leads them not to think less of those who 
are without the inner circle. The inner 
ring has outer rings, and they keep 
circling round and round, broader and 
wider, until they take in a far greater 
breadth of the earth and those who dwell 
here than many persons know. These 
rigns do more for peace, law, and order in 
society than policemen and statutes. | 
Life is greatly lightened by little kind- 
nesses. Children reared in gentle homes 
would never guess how happy the boys 
and girls of the working classes are made 
by a biscuit, a cheap toy, or some very 
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small matter out of the wages on a Satur- 
day night. The children of the very rich 
have their nurses to take them out, and 
drive here and there without any thought 
of the pleasure that like a life spring wells 
up from a hundred thousand ittle hearts 
and brightens as many little faces, when 
fathers can take them out after the weeks 


labour is finished and the weeks money | 
| share of the risks from trade. 


won, and they will be at home to-morrow. 
That blessed to-morrow that knits so 
many family groups together, so listless to 
many great, so grateful and pleasant to 
many poor. It was of that to-morrow 
when some sought to save it entirely from 
business, and care, and labour, in London 
that others said, if shops were closed in 
the mornings—the working classes could 
not have fresh meat for dinner, because it 
could not keep in their houses. Mark the 
reproach. The living flesh would take no 
harm from continuous exposure to an 
atmosphere so much worse than the aver- 
e of butchers shops in crowded localities, 
that dead flesh became under it corrupt 
utterly in a few hours. Now it seems as 
if the dinner would not go wrong in twent 
thousand of these homes. They are likely 
to be without dinner of any description. 
Yet the same class who bewailed the 
probability of spoiling meat in them, are 
quite pleasant over the thought that there 
will be no meat to be spoiled there. One 
of these journalists asserts complacently 
that the employers will get builders from 
German towns. He says that the cloth- 
ing trade got German tailors, and half the 
operative seamsters in London are Ger- 
mans. So much the worse for London if 
that emigration and immigration, which 
he contemplates, be continued. The 
colonies and the States pick up the best of 
English “hands and hearts ;” and Eng- 
land will not be stronger by the substitu- 
tion of German hands and hearts for them. 
Society has not been improved by con- 
tmental importations. An English work- 
man quarrelled with some person and 
knocked him down. The fallen could 
generally rise again, and little evil feeling 
remained. Since we had so much cos- 
mopolitanism in business we have also had 
quarrels going into stabbing, and the 
fallen never rise. The English workman 
does not often quarrel. A London mob 
8, proverbially, the best humoured mass 
that needs to be met with. ‘These quali- 
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continental infusions. Capitalists should 
remember that something more is neces* 
sary for their prosperity than cheap labour. 
They need undoubted security. 

Two remedies have been suggested for 
strikes—one by the establishment of 
councils of reference and another by 
letting the operatives into a share of the 
profits, which must be accompanied by a 
A third is 
always suggested, * the progress of intel- 
ligence and a good understanding between 
all classes.” This improvement in the 
condition and relations of society makes 
no progress towards the object sought, for 
more than the ordinary average of strikes 
—irrespective of the builders—have oc- 
curred in the present year, while the con- 
dition of society has been improving, and 
the relations between the employed and 
the employers have become, as 1s generally 
understood, more intimate. Councils of 
trade have formed a favourite subject of 
talk in the Legislature and of writing in 
the press. If they become an established 
and recognised power in the country the 
independence of action sought by the 
great employers will be lost. If they are 
merely “ourts of voluntary reference, en- 
dowed with the respectability which may 
be derived from some Parliamentary notice 
of their birth, all that they could accom- 
plish might be done at once. A bill has 
been suggested in the Commons to autho 
rise their establishment. The Legislature, 
with an appalling confidence in the peace- 
able character of the people, or an 
indifference to results, walked to the 
moors atthe commencement of the greatest 
strike which has occurred for many years, 
leaving their good wishes for all concerned 
in the struggle. A Legislature more 
closely representing all ranks of the people 
than ours might have deemed necessary 
the offer of its good offices, if not of its 
power, to restrict this intestine warfare. 
After the recess more experience will 
exist on the subject ; but old experiences 
are apt to be forgotten, and the land was 
rich in experiences before the present 
time. 

Councils of trade are not novelties. 
They exist in some continental towns, and 
are said to have many advantages. Their 
friends in this country propose their for- 
mation in equal proportions of employed 
and employers. The members are to b 


Hes may disappear if we have too great | elected by their respective constituents, 














































and the law would thus recognise the | 
existence of these constituencies as distinct 
bodies, with conflicting interests, for one | 
purpose. The law would only recognise 
a fact which the employers of the building 
trades in London expect to put out of 
existence by their measures. 
unions are not now illegal. Parliament 
has already recognised them as competent 
with good order in society. The docu- 
ment proposed to the building operatives 
in London went, therefore, farther than 
the law—indeed, against the law in one 
restricted sense, by requiring the men to 
resign a right which Parliament deemed 
them qualified to use. 

The diffleulty before the Councils of 
Trade would arise chiefly out of the 
interests of their members. If they were 
men engaged still in business, they would 
be probably parties to the disputes on 
which their arbitration was sought. Their 
official position would, doubtless, in some 
measure, qualify their individual interest, 
for a responsibility attaches to office which 
should calm and control passion ; and, 
although deputations of employed and 
employers have met ere now without 
arriving at any satisfactory result, yet 
there have been other meetings with more 
gratifying terminations. Hitherto these 
meetings have had no collective and 
official sanction. By this bill they would 
have the highest sanction. The difference 
would be more than nominal—it would be 
a radical difference, with great and real 
results. 

These councils might be formed from 
retired tradesmen, but, although retired 
employers could be easily found, there are 
not often retired operatives. Some of 
them save a little money, and leave one 
business to follow other occupations, but 
their time is still engaged, and to them it 
is valuable. Others make some money 
and become small employers, but their 
interest changes immediately with the 
change in their position. The “ operative” 
portion of the Council must be paid, there- | 
fore, for their time, because it must 


These | 
_ certainly meet many of them. The public 





consist of men to whom the day’s expenses | 
come by the day’s work. This condition | 
would not affect injuriously the plan. The 
trades have such officials at present, and 
even while acting by ral rie they do 
not always support the complaints of their 
order, forthere have been several examples, | 
and there may be many, although we do . 
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not know them, in which they haye 
opposed the proceedings of certain trades. 
We refer to the councils of « united 
trades,” and not merely to the represen. 
tatives of any particular union. 

The scheme would answer all its pur- 
poses; or, if it did not meet all, it would 


would hear much of its failures and little 
of its successes. This is the fate of al] 
conciliatory plans. They prevent eyil, 
and its extent can never be known, 
because it has not been measured—for jt 
has not occurred. Their failures may he 
known, but their successes cannot he 
developed fully, or they would never be 
successful. 

The adoption formally of Councils of 
Trade is not altogether requisite for arbi- 
tration. The peace societies propose ar- 
bitration between offended nations before 
they commence war. These interventions 
have been occasionally successful. The 
British Government offered to arbitrate in 
the Italian quarrel of the present year. 
They might have brought the parties to 
better terms than have been left as the 
residuum of a great war. The offer was 
rejected, unhappily for the interests of 
humanity and of Italy. 

Might not an arbitration have been 
offered between the builders of London, 
the shipwrights of the Tyne, or the 
weavers of Lancashire, and the bottle- 
makers everywhere? In all these four 
great trades the employed and the em- 
ployers are now, or have been, at war. 
They have destroyed, mutually, their pro- 
perty. Life itself has been endangered, 
for always the deprivation following on 
great struggles between capital and labour 
endangers life. Morality has been im- 
perilled, and it is more valuable than life 
itself in many instances. ‘The relations 
that exist between different classes have 
been chequered with eyil stains, and a 
long time of peace will fail to wash out 
the tinge. If there be any class of intlu- 
ential believers in arbitration between 
nations, why do they not urge its adoption 
between different classes of their country- 
men? There could be no difficulty m 
naming two or three, no difficulty m 
naming more members of the Legislature 
to whom the employed and the employers, 


of the building trades in London, might 


have referred their differences, and might 
still refer them, with the confidence of 
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receiving an honest and intelligent opinion. 


If either of the parties are convinced that | 


they are night, and will not allow any 
interference with their opinions; the public 
would recollect that both classes are, in 
one sense, their servants. The public pay 


| 


before the public in search of aid from 
voluntary sources, who had not made that 


application voluntarily. ki pe the other 
hand something can be said for interfer- 


the profits of the masters, and the wages | 
of the men. Neither of these classes are | 


independent of the public, and both would 


learn speedily how their dependence | 


operates. If the masters declined a refer- 
ence of high respectability, and none other 
would meet the exigencies of the strike, 
they would not obtain from their cus- | 


tomers, or “ the nation,” that prolongation | 


of their contracts which they require. If 
the men resisted any measure of that 
nature they could not expect the support 
in the country which is necessary for their 
success. 

Among the different arbitrations pro- 
posed, the Board of Trade is not named 
yet, although it is a national institution. 
Its members are national servants. Their 
knowledge of business is, or should be, 
extensive, and their conciliatory powers 
are, or should be, public property. The 
trades might insist that the Board of 
Trade represents the dominant party of 
Parliament ; consisting of the majority of 
representatives, necessarily holding the 
opinions of the majority of electors, among 
whom the operatives have not a fair 
amount of tadbeonis®, This objection is 
literally true, yet the balance of parties in 
Parliament would lead probably to the 
selection of a good council, connected 
with the Board of Trade. The objection 
is only temporary, although it is now true. 
The operatives are entitled to their fair 
influence in the national councils, and 
they would have obtained that ere now if 
they had given one half of the support to 





political movements, which they have ex- 
ey on comparatively minor matters. | 

e Board of Trade should have cognis- | 
ance of all these matters; and, although, 
without the power of authoritative inter-_ 
vention, yet its arbitration would finally 
and practically settle all questions. When- 
ever experience brought the public to see 
in this see a fair tribunal, its opinions | 
would have an overwhelming weight. | 
The objection that no interference should 
be allowed with the course of trade, would 

entirely removed if the applications 
were voluntary; although we concede 
that neither party would come favourably | 


ence—or, in the same line of reasoning, it 
might be asserted that no interference 
should be allowed with the course ot 
suicide. Idleness is one degree of suicide. 
Lock outs and strikes are in their nature 
suicidal. 

The associative principle will, in course 
of time, obviate strikes. It forms the 


hope between us and a nation of castes. 


Improvements in mechanics involve the 
employment of more money in business 
than was formerly necessary, and the con- 
dition of the operatives becomes more 
fixed and permanent as the result. They 
are like the agricultural labourers in a 
county of large farms, who never can be- 
come tenants. Association is the only 
remedy for this disease in society. Asso- 
ciation is another name for joint stock 
companies. It has built our railways, 
launched the Great Eastern, made our 
telegraphs, and sunk our mines. It has 
beenabused often, but it is the spring of our 
monetary system, and till lately it held for 
us, as It won for us, the most populous 
empire save one in Asia—save one in the 
world: 

The operative classes have not been 
hitherto successful in conducting the asso- 
eciative principle in their trades. The 
reason is obvious. They under-estimated 
skill, and they commenced business with 
small means and on a limited scale. There 
are sixty thousand operatives in the build- 
ing trades of London. One-third, or 
nearly twenty thousand are unmarried 
men. If they be anxious for their emanci- 
pation from the “ bondage of capital” as it 
is called—capital is the key if it be the lock. 
Two shillings weekly would not be a large 
sum to invest for emancipation by thege 
single men, but for even twenty thou- 
sand of them it would form £104,000 in 
course of a year—sufficient capital for 
four large building companies. There 
are not four firms in the metropolis whose 
history commenced with twenty-five thou- 
sand five hundred pounds in money. 

The object can never be attained unless 
the shareholders are willing to remunerate 
skill; but they would have no difficulty 
in doubling their capital from the general 

ublic if they adopted proper measure. 
Their companies weed be incorporated 






























under thie limited liability scheme. They 
should engage the first accountants and 
aitorneys whom they can procure. Men 
of that stamp will charge fairly for “ their 
labour,” but they will discharge their 
duties fully. Security can be obtained 
for their financial managers; and if the 
details of the business are entrusted to 
nen of adequate skill, adequately paid, 
there is no reason why a company in 
shares of one pound each may not give to 
shareholders sufficient profits. Their 
men would all be shareholders. Each man 
would be interested in the prevention of 
cheating or scamping. The market is as 
open to a company as to a firm, either to 
buy or sell. Ifa proper salary be paid to 
the buyers, it is probable that they will 
operate with as much regard to their own 
interests as to those of the members in a 
small partnership. There can be no rea- 
son why a company of thischaracter should 
not conduct all its operations with ready 
money. The operatives have the means 
if they have the will. ‘The capital of the 
nation is nearly as completely in their 
hands as the labour. In some trades, 
hand-loom weaving forexample, the wages, 
at the best scanty, admit no economy ; but 
although 33s. per week, subject to reduc- 
tions for broken time, do not form a high 
remuneration for a building operative in 
London, yet it is obvious that one or two 
shillings might for a great purpose be 
saved weekly, even by many married men ; 
and a larger sum by persons who have 
only to provide for themselves. 

This scheme would not necessarily drive 
capitalists out of trade. It would only 
meet part of the business, but it would 
smooth many difficulties, and not the least 
of its benefits would be the experience 
ot what could and what could not be 
done in the relations between capital and 
labour. 

The men could not be “ cheated” if 
honest accountants were employed and 
sufficiently paid for their work. If the 
Carron Company—the first of the Scotch 
iron companies—had been divided in 
shares of £1 each instead of £250 each, 
and if many of these shares had been held 
by the workmen, it is likely that the 
managers could not have falsified the 
accounts for half a century in the manner 
recently charged on them. ‘The entries 
could not have been made erroneously if 
these accounts had been published among 
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the workmen, who would have seen the 
folly of many of the particulars. The 
charges which have been lately made 
against the management may be false op 
true, but they could not have been true, if 
the accounts had been submitted to the 
workmen. If the accuracy of statements 
made in this law plea now entered in the 
Scotch courts be proved, it will also be 
proved that the shareholders, who haye 
derived a considerable income from their 
investments, would have had greater results 
if they had admitted those workmen of 
the company, who were able to pay for 
small shares as partners in their numerous 
transactions. | 

The charges against the management of 
the company may be investigated in lega 
courts, and must be altogether unknown 
to the majority of our readers ; while 
there are many other examples already 
investigated to show that the associative 
principle among operatives has not here- 
tofore been managed more carelessly than 
among the middle classes. ‘The different 
facts only show that the Government 
might advantageously enforce an audit of 
the accounts of public companies by 
official auditors, who might be remune- 
rated by adequate fees from the companies, 
in the hope of ensuring confidence in the 
associative principle. 

The result can only be procured by 
adopting the working-class principle of a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, but 
the wages of capable accountants must be 
something different from those of capable 
and skilled labourers, and no class have 
less interest in the reduction of the re- 
wards for skill than the productive classes 
and shareholders. We have no intention 
of describing the various guarantees where- 
with the business of companies may be 
fenced round, although they are frequently 
neglected. That is unnecessary for the 
expression of the belief that the associa 
tion of capital and labour forms the best 
means of preventing quarrels between 
them. The measure might be unnecessary 
if labour were always right, but it is often 
wrong. Experience is the best cure for 
its errors, and will remove the evils which 
are sometimes defended and enforced in 
trades unions. They must afford 
scope for the genius, the industry, 
even the strength of their members. As 
men are not alike in personal qualities, 
we can never have equality between them. 
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TEMPOKARY 


Ubstacles to the development of individual 
energy and resources are not favourable 
to working men, and their existence in any 


confederacy should be followed rapidly by | 


their removal. Matters of that nature 
can all be reasoned out ; and what ground 
have any class for believing that persua- 
sion has no power over working men ? If 
they are exposed to agitation by ignorant 


or the remedy is information by | 


earned personages. Destruction is not 
the reedy. We, who think that Parlia- 
ment stands in great need of reform, and 
in consequence does many foolish things, 
have no desire to extirpate Parliaments. 
That cure would be immeasurably worse 
than the disease. If the building firms of 
London succeeded in trampling out the 
ublic societies in their trades they would 
- to encounter secret societies. ‘The 
best men—men whom they acknowledge 
to be good, honest, industrious, and intel- 
ligent men—might not joinsecret societies. 
Another class of men might, therefore, be 
left to themselves, and become “ worse 
and worse.” 

We know that the union of trades in 
Glasgow—a very large body, invited and 
urged the reporters of the daily press to 
attend their council meetings. They did 
not close their doors to the reporters at any 
time. Great mischief can never be de- 
vised in the presence of reporters. They 
are intelligent men, who cannot keep 
secrets. The Government of any land 
need have no fear of secresy if the pre- 
sence of reporters at any mecting be 
sought, and if the employers could suppress 
open societies they would only substitute 
for them close unions. 

The strike of the Lancashire weavers 
was for higher payment ; a reasonable re- 
quest, if it can be afforded by the trade. 

e strike of the carpenters on the Tyne 
was for 30s. per tr and nobody could 
call 30s. more money than a family need, 
if ship-building can pay them. The bottle 
makers strike was complicated with con- 
ditions and objects, which might not be 
consistent, if they were obtained with 
“free trade,” but the errors could have 
been ne ape if the objects were wrong. 
The strike of the builders in London ori- 
ginates in the anxiety of the men to reduce 
the hours of labour per day to nine instead 
often ; andinthedetermination of thelarge 

ms entirely to dissolve and subdue the 
unions. The object of the men may not 
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be obtainable at present, but it is an ex- 
cellent and noble object, which all good 
and liberal-minded people hope to see and 
seek ; the object of the masters, if it could 
be attained, would be productive of com- 


_binations conducted in secret; and more 





mischievous, therefore, than any errors of 
2 society conducted for avowed purposes 
and on avowed regulations and rules. 

Although the builder's strike involves a 
greater number of men than any other in 
this country, now or recently, it is only 
one of many. Birmingham has a number 
of men on strike in connexion with the 
gun trade; Staffordshire has two thousand 
chain-makers idle in that business ; Man- 
chester has its bootmakers partly in strike. 
Tynemouth had Mr. Justice Halliburton 
assuring its operatives that no other 
country in the world could afford strikes. 
The operatives in the United States, he 
said, could not aftord to make them. They 
cannot be afforded here nor anywhere ; 
and until permanent measures be adopted, 
influential men in different districts, who 
propose to arbitrate between the hostile 
governments of foreign lands, could not do 
better in their respective towns than try 
to mediate between their neighbours. 

The preparation of the notorious docu- 
ment in the builder’s strike of London is 
ascribed to Sir Samuel Morton Peto and 
Mr. Sidney Smith. There is a wide dif- 
ference between the Commoner and the 
Knight. The former could prepare any 
document of the kind without assistance, 
and Sir Samuel Morton Peto, who during 
the strike laid the foundation-stone of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, would not as- 
suredly cling closely to a document that 
would necessarily keep working men and 
their families from the services on the 
evenings of week mmm which, doubtless, 


will be held in the Tabernacle. He de- 
plored at that meeting the prevalence of 
irreligion in the south of London. Its 


prevalence everywhere is deplorable ; but 
one means of continuing it 1s a document 
that would prevent reasonably short hours 
of work. No time is necessary to make a 
man irreligious. That feeling comes na- 
turally. The time is required to cultivate 
better, feelings ; and if the prosperity of 
the country cannot afford slight reductions 
in the hours of toil, its existence is not 
importance to the public. 

The strikes in trade should .compel 
philanthropists to look homeward—to 


















































mediate between hostile classes at home 
—and peradventure thus prevent the mul- 
titude of ills, which become more intense 
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and more numerous by the lapse of time 
—getting deeper and broader in each sue. 
ceeding week. 


AT HOME. 


PART XXXIV. 
Tue good ship Celeste, with a full compliment of 
passengers, bounded lightly across the ocean, 


High hopes were in her, and bright eyes smiled, 
and manly hearts dreamed nothing of danger. 


The sunbeams danced in the children’s narrow | 


and short path, as they played on deck, careless 
and happy; flapping sails told of prosperous gales, 
and crested waves dauced gaily on the ever- 
sounding sea. On sped that gallant ship, and men 
spoke of the land to which they sailed; and women 
thought of those they had left—and the children 
played in the sunshiue, and sighs were lost in 
shouts of infant glee. 

Sir Edward Graveley and his friend passed their 
time chiefly with cards and wine. ‘The baronet’s 
good luck returned, and brought back to him ex- 
cellent spirits. He made considerable winnings 


at the beginning of the voyage, and was in no | 


haste to reach its end. A young {English girl, 
whom he bad not seen, for she had been in con- 
stant attendance upon a sick child since their 
embarkation, was among the passengers. Some- 
times when her charge slept, she stole upon deck 
to breathe the fresh air; but she rather shunned 
than sought companionship. ‘The captain seemed 
to be her only friend on board, and whispered 
consultations were held amongst the ladies, to 
whom she caused a good deal of idle speculation. 


The voyage continued prosperous, and the child | 


became vigorous. He was a shy little thing, 
however, and seldom ventured near the other 
children of the ship; but with his tiny hand 
clasped in that of his mother, with grave look and 
quiet step, would pace the deck until he grew 
weary, and then lead her to his favourite corner 
near the helmsman, and there nes‘!c on her lap 
and sing himself to sleep. 

A lovely picture was that young mother and 


child. In some points they presented a striking | 


contrast. Ler eyes were soft and dove-like, aud 
her hair fell in golden ringlets over a brow of 
marble whiteness. ‘The child lad the same finely 
chiselled features, but his eyes were dark and 
sparkling, and his rich chesnut hair contrasted 


with an olive complexion; his smile was his | 
mother’s, but the restless vivacity and playful wil- | 
fulness, which characterized him when he overcame © 


his natural shyness, belonged to a more impetuous 
nature than hers. The mother was very young; 
the child had seen few summers. They were 
journeying to a far country alone, fair and friend- 


less, but for the old gray-headed captain, who | 


seemed proud of his charge, and when his duties 
would permit, sought them out and lingered for 
an hour beside them. 

Many wondered who they were, and to whom 
they belonged. He had a stout heart who seni 
these twain forth on their perilous voyage, though 
it might be they parted beneath cloudless skies 
Did no thought of the perils of the deep pale his 
cheek, as his treasures receded from his view ; or, 
had they already lost their power to charm; and 
he, who should have been near, in calm and storm, 

to cheer and support, and whose arm should have 

shielded them in dangers—uncaring and heedless, 

was he pursuing his own pleasures, thinking only 

of himself, regardless of her who had sacrificed 

home and kindred, and all for him; and who, but 
for her infant, desolate and lonely pursued a weary 
_path? She was searching for him with untiring 
_ devotion, arriving at one port to hear he had left 
it for another. ‘To fiud him was the aim of her 
life, to lay his child at his feet, and, for its sake, 
to crave the love that once was hers—for, that he 
once loved her, she never doubted. 

The child, she dreamed, was beautiful, and she 
could trace a miniature likeness of him in every 
feature. He must love the child, and, for its 
sake, would smile again on her as of old. 








PART XXXYV. 

Tue child wandered into the saloon one day with- 
out his mother. A group of gentlemen were 
seated round a card-table. Sir Edward Graveley 
was amongst the players, and one of them, at- 
tracted by the infant’s beauty, threw down his 
cards and beckoned him nearer. Sir Edward was 
not fond of children, but he turned about and, as 
_ his eye fell on the boy’s face, he started, and asked 
to know the child’s name, ‘The little fellow be- 
_ came the object of general observation. Hismother 
came to scarch for him, Sir Edward started. 
He hent overh the boy and whispering something 
in the mother’sear followed herondeck. Shehurried 
past the gay groups clustered together there. 

“ Everything depends on your remaining calm, 
Ida,” said the baronet, coolly taking his seat be- 
side her. 

“We have at last met, Sir Edward. You caa- 
not evade me here.” 

Sir Edward arose, but she laid her hand upon 
his arm— 


“ Where is he, Sir Edward ?” she calmly asked. 
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« 4m Lyour false lover’s keeper ?”” enquired Sir | 
Edward. 

«You can tell me where I shall find my hus- 
band, the father of my child, and I will know.” 

«Foolish girl,” he said snecringly, opening 
his cigar case, “can it be possible you still love 
the man who has so basely deserted you?”’ 

«J will never believe that, Sir Edward.” 

«“ What ! have you forgotten the circumstances 
ia which he left you ?”” 

“My faith is yet unshaken, Sir Edward, and I 
trust him still.” 


«[da, this is madeess, Crichton is unworthy | 


of you.” | 
“But I will not believe you. I implore you to 
tell me if he lives, and whcre-———I am faint and | 


weary, and all I desire is to lay his child at his 
feet, and if he loves me no longer, as you say, to 
die.” 

The cold glittering eyes were fastened upon her 
face, its pitcous expression moved him not. Jlow 
changed she was since last he saw her, Anxiety 
aud grief had sorely altered her; but, though ‘a 
single word would have brought back hope and 
joy to her heart, he would not speak that word.. 
She was the only woman he had ever loved, and 
she loved his friend and kinsman. He contrived 
to separate them, determined to secure his object 
at any cost, and when she fled he knew not whe- 

ther, he derived pleasure from the thought that his 
~tival languished in a foreign duugeon, aud she 
might be a homeless wanderer. 

Sir Edward had not seen her since his marriage, 
his affairs having taken a desperate tura, and his 
father-in-law’s bankruptey, had banished tenderer 
emotions for a time. But, once again prosperous, 
free, and unencumbered, on his way to a country 
where he was unknown, the old feeling returned. 

Ida bad at length got tidings of him slie sought, 
although not from himseif, and although she bated 
aud feared Sir Edward Graveley, and, under differ- 
ent circumstances, would have shunned and 
avoided him, the hope of perhaps gleaning a 
luriher knowledge induced her to recognise Sir 
Edward, in the hope of uuravelling the mystery of 
the last three years. 

The Baronet had never known her so relenting. 
When he praised her child, she smiled, and when, 
as if by accident, he touched her hand, she did not 
start back and dart upon him the indignant glance 
fold. He pretended to feel for her troubles, and 
aad assured Ler that he would trace Crichton, if 
that were possible. 

Ida, heartsick and weary, believed him partly, 





and hope returned to her heart and sparkled in her 

fe as she gazed across the blue rolling sea, and | 

thought of the time when they should reach the | 

shore ; aud there, where he was, there would be no | 

More sea. 

Sir Edward abandoned cards to play with Ida’s 

» and to be near herself, and his assiduous | 

atteutions to both were noticed. | 


Prosperous winds walted the gallant ship rapidly 
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on to her haven, and already the hours were 
counted that should bring them to land. There 
was music and dancing, hope and joy, within that 
narrow ocean home, and the merry jest went round, 
aud the light laugh mingled with the hoarse mur- 
mur of the mysterious sea, and the storm spirit 
slumbered, and the light-winged rays of joy glad- 
dened all, as the white sails flapped gaily in the 
breeze, and no darker shadow followed the stately 
vessel in her pride. 


PART XXXVI, 
Ipa had watched her child slumbering in his cet. 
Another day was gone, and she was nearer 
Crichton, with the prospect of finding him at last, 
and seeing him once more, 

Everything was calm and stil, and, kissing the 
young dreamer as he smiled in slumber, she noise- 
lessly left him to look out upon the stars, as was 
her wont. The stars watched like herself. She 
could only see them sparkling aud twinkling fac 
above her. But they saw many eyes, and when in 
the shining frame she would single out one 
brighter than all others, it became her star of 
strength, and she gazed upon it through the long 
hours of the night ; for perhaps he too gazed upon 
that star. 

Myriads of stars spangled the blue firmament, 
and all were bright and glorious—gems of pure 
gold upon the floor of heaven. Her heart seemed to 
catch their music, as they sang together of their 
Great Creator. 

She stood looking through them for the one she 
loved the best, until the decks were deserted, and 
she was almost alone in her solitude. A _ hot 
breath of wind broke her reverie, and a sudden 
cloud of smoke rose betwixt her and the stars, so 
sudden and black it bewildered and almost blinded 
her. Instinctively she rushed forwards, and 
although but a moment had elapsed since all was 
silent and still, the scene was changed suddenly, 
for the ship was on fire ! 

The ship was on fire, and her child was sleeping 
below. She passed the affrighted crowd who 
thronged the deck. None dared to remain below, 
for, despite of every effort, the fire was gaining the 
mastery, and the smoke was coming out in dense 
volumes from every opening. She reached his cot ; 
it was empty; the child was not there. Blinded 
and suffocating she groped and ealled wildly for 
him, as the fierce glare of the fire grew brighter 
and its flame breathed upon her cheek. Each 
passenger thought only of himself as the pillar of 
flame rose broader and higher, and the blackness 
of despair grew darker around, and closed slowly 
down over the doomed ship. She thought only of 
her child, and even when boats were lowered and 
filled, and rowed away from the burning ship, in the 
lurid glare she madly sought him. Scorched and 
faint she wac pursuing her search, when a strong 
arm dragged her to the side of the ship, where a 
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crowded boat still Jay; but she struggled against 
him. 

“ My child, Sir Edward, I cannot quit the ship 
without him.” 

“You cannot stay another moment with safety, 


Ida. 


Nay, by heavens you shall not go back.” 


He held her closer, but as he was about to leap | 


with her into the boat she spravg away isto the 
flames it seemed. He dropped into the over- 
crowded boat ; it swamped, but the faithful few 


who renained in the burning ship heard not the | 
death-shrick, nor saw the ghastly faces of the | 


drowning as they closed the life struggle, and the 
silent stars looked down upou the living and the 
dead. 

There was one part of the ship that fire had 
never reached, but between her and that spot the 
fire and flames raged. He might be there = in the 
confusion and consternation he might have been 
carried, or he might have crept there, if the noise 
awoke him. ‘The attempt was madness, but there 
were none to prevent it. The captain had lost 
sight of her, and as something white gleamed past 
him in the red glare and the wreathing smoke, he 
believed it was the spirit of his dead sister come 
back to him from many years of death, Nothing 
could save the vessel from destruction. The 
captain still lingered, as if loath to quit the deck, 
on which he had commanded for many long years. 
A last look round, and the few who stood by him 
to the end hurried him out of the ship. He 
strained his eyes, but the spirit had vanished, for 
he believed it was no human being who had dashed 
past him into the flames; yet his eye again caught 
the while figure, with the fierce flames near her, 
holding a child far above her head. For a moment 
only they saw the mother and the child. The 
flames came nearer and nearer them; then there 
was a loud plunge into the waters as she sprung 
with the infant into the deep. 


PART XXXVII. 
Lire and death are mysteries alike. The young 
immortal wakes into a land in which he is a 
stranger, and he wakes to weep. Althongh the 
road may be smooth and the jouriey pleasant, and 
smiling faces welcome him at the outset, all is 
new and strange to him, and the future is 
unknown. And death, when the life-race is 
ended, and with folded hands the tired runner 
meets thee in the gloom and shadow of his might, 
we hear not the flutter of sable wings, though 
their cold shadow falls upon warm hearts. Silently 
we must launch with thee upon the Jordan, with 
none but thee to pilot the course to the unknown 
Shores. Alas! if the sky be starless in the gloom 


of that long night. 

The boat went down in the light of stars, and 
at that hour a widowed wife saw her first born. 
She glanced at her mother inquiringly. 


The child must have perished long ere now. | 
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“Your daughter, my love, will comfort you for 


all your troubles,” said the mother, soothingly, 


Lady Graveley turned from the babe, nor in the 
first gush of a mother’s tenderness could she eon. 


_ceal her disappointment; her air built castles 


vanished, and the high hopes she had indulged jn, 
fled at her iufant’s birth. The babe wept un. 
heeded. 

“ Venetia, you have hardly looked at your 
infant,” said her mother. ; 

“Take it away,” was the faint response, 

“She has your eyes, Venetia.” 

“May she never have ny misfortunes !” 

“Your child will solace you, dear Venetia,” 

“Not that puny thing, I prayed heaven for 
son to comfort me.” 

“Hush, Venctia, the unloved gift might be 
recalled.” 

The beautiful eyes wandered to the babe, a 
gleam of tenderness shone in them. Poor Lady 
Graveley! with the birth of her child her last hopes 
were blighted. Sir Edward’s base desertion gave 
her no pain, she cared little though they never 
met more. But a son would have restored her 
fallen fortunes, and amply compensated for the 
loss of a husband to whom she had never been 
sincerely attached, and whom she now despised and 
hated ; and it was a grievous and a bitter sorrow 
to find that the babe, instead of being a joy anda 
solace to her, could only prove a sorrow and a 
burden. 

Exhausted, she at length fell asleep and dreamed 
of the night on which she had first seen Sir Edward. 
She was flattered and happy; he whispered soft 
nonsense in her ear, and she listened with girlish 
delight. The scene changed, and arrayed in her 
bridal magnificence she* stood at the altar, the 
envy of the admiring throng; she heard herself 
named Lady Graveley, and a triumphant smile 
wreathed lier lips. And then she stood by her 
father’s death-bed—she flashing in jewels, he ruined 
and dying. Her husband was there, cold, indif- 
ferent, and heartless as ever; he left her in sorrow 
and tears without one kind word or look—she never 
saw him more—time fled—friends were scattered 
and dead, and she was left alone to wander through 
a wilderness. On, and ever on, she was compelled 
to go, through briars and thorns, foot-sore and 
weary, with a burning sun overhead, and no blade 
of grass, no rippling brook, on the long journey 


home; her fect were bruised and bleeding, her lips 
dry and parched, and at length she sunk down 


under the burning sun to die. Suddenly a light 
touch revived her, and she glanced up. A litile 
maiden kuelt before her with a basket of fruit. 
The fruit refreshed and strengthened her; the 
maiden took her hand, and silently led her into a 
hidden path. It gradually grew broad and wide, 
until green trees waved their luxuriant branches 
over them, and broad waters sparkled in the sua- 
shine. Birds of gorgeous plumage flew from 
bough to bough, and others sung of joy and bapp- 
ness—where gentle breezes fanned her fevered 
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prow. Wondering, she wandered on with her 
beautiful guide, who gathered roses by the way. 
A ministering angel was that fair young maiden, 
and ever by her side she walked, until again the 

h grew narrow, and shades like night began to 
fall, and they came to a cold dark river which she 
must cross alone; but, ere her young guide left 
her, she pointed to the distant shore, where a little 
child in white held out its arms to welcome her. 
She knew it was the despised infant, glorious and 
beautiful, and with fearless steps she approached 
the river’s edge; but the cold waters chilled her 
heart, and she awoke. 

The babe was calmiy slumbering on her breast, 
where they had laid it, and pressing it to her heart 
she shuddered to think how she had despised it. 





PART XXXVIIL. 

Wuew day broke the Celeste was a smoking hulk, 
and but few were left to tell the vessel’s fate. A 
ship bound for England picked up the captain’s 
boat. ‘The sailors first lifted out of the boat a 
woman and her child. The child was unscathed 
and calmly sleeping, but the mother had battled 
with the devouring flame, and rough hands dealt 
gently with her. ‘The devotion that had so nearly 
cost her her own life, made her sacred in their 
eyes. She was assiduously tended, and Stephen 
was the idol of the ship. She was English, and 
they told her she was going home to comfort her 
amid her sufferings—then the heroic spirit broke 
down, and she prayed almost that she might die. 
The hope which sustained her through years of 
sorrow and trial was gone. She was never to 
meet Crichton; and if Lleaven so ordered what was 
life to her ; every wave bore her farther from him; 
she was going back to a desolate home friendless, 
widowed, and nearly blind. With kind and careful 
nursing she recovered the effects of the fire; but 
although the surgeon on board had hope of the 
future, for the present she was almost blind. 
England’s chalky cliffs appeared at last, and little 
hills met eager straining eyes. Nearer and nearer, 
until the harbour bar was crossed, and well known 
faces were recognised, waiting with a kindly wei- 
come. ‘Towering above the stately vessels moored 
along the wharf the ship rode gallantly into port, 
her tall masts flinging their long shadows on the 
glistening waters, and her majestic sweep beaing 
out her proud name as she dropped anchor. Con- 
fident friends hurried on board, and joyous meet- 
ings took place—but apart from the jostling crowd 
Ida waited until her kind protector, the captain of 
the ill-fated Celeste, came to lead her on shore. 
She listened to the hum of voices coming and 
going, but Ida had a quick ear, and she caught the 
faint echo of a voice that made her heart beat 
quick. She listened, she bent eagerly forward, 
and touched the shade over her eyes, she could not 
see° 

The noise grew more deafening and the hubbub 





more bewildering around ; but again, like a strain 
of home-music in a foreign land in the ear of the 
lonely exile—clear and distinct above the shout 
and confusion—fell that voice. 

Crichton was near her somewhere ; al last she 
had found him though she saw him not. He was 
there at her side, and she was blind. 


PART XXXIX. 


Mr. Josern Joes, like every other person in our 
tale of any worth, had got a windfall, to borrow 
his own idea, the more valuable, as he himself 
declared, because unexpected; he having had the 
misfortune, when a boy, to offend the relative who 
had so handsomely remembered him in her will, 
by an indirect allusion to her age. Mr. Jones 
was not naturally of an unamiable disposition, he 
regretted the old lady’s wrath, and it afforded him 
unequivocal satisfaction to find she had testified 
her forgiveness in so substantial a manner. Mr. 
Jones, finding himself the possessor of a clear 
couple of thousands and a neat little property, 
bethought himself of a wife to share his felicity. 
As that gentleman had an extensive female ac- 
quaintance, and had long held an undisputed pre- 
eminence at small tea parties, where his gallantry 
most conspicuously shone in delicate attentions to 
the ladies, and where he was always received with 
smiles, gossip provided Mr, Jones with a bride, 
or with several. 

Mr. Jones’s love had cost him sleepless nights 
—the object of his affections was poor—so poor 
that in a young man of Mr, Jones’s position and 
with his prospects, it was a condescension on his 
part to bestow a passing thought upon her. So 
Mr. Jones’s friends would have said had they 
known his difficulty. She was steeped in poverty, 
and yet he felt she was far above him. She might 
be starving, and yet he dared not even offer her 
assistance. He had wished himself rich and 
powerful for her sake that he might befriend her, 
and feel nearer her; but he was not rich and pow- 
erful, and must not displease her by even seeming 
to be aware of the circumstances, He saw the 
struggle to preserve appearances—the unsuccess- 
ful effort to conceal her true condition, and the 
pride that, despite her sufferings, would fain hide 
the semblance of poverty, and with true delicacy 
he forbore any allusion that might rouse her sus- 
picion that he was not ignorant of her privations 
and sorrows. But now surely he might venture. 
It could not be deemed presumption in Joseph 
Jones, Esq., of Ridley Bank, although Ridley Bank 
was not very great, to offer his hand and heart. 
He was no obscure individual now, keeping up 
the “ style’’ on forty pounds a year, and etruggling 
to maintain the position of a gentleman of limited 
income. He was a man of means, a person of 
importance, and the world must acknowledge him 
as such. He could now head a subscription list, 


or give a champagne supper at the Clarendon, 
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without impoverishing himself for a twelvemonth, 
or feeling himself any the poorer. 


Still, practice kept him lowly, and the star of | 


his idolatry was farther removed from him than 
ever. A change had taken place, and she was no 


longer the pale weary stitcher he had loved in | 
He could have wished her still poor, | 
friendless, and dependent, in the selfishness of his | 


| sisted Lily. 


secret, 


love. He was comparatively rich, but le feared 
she was lost to him even now. 

Mr. Jones’s good fortune brought him no hap- 
piness, and his friends rallied him, and they de- 
clared he was no longer the gay boon companion 
of poorer days. 

Mr. Jones’s health was failing, and he made up 
his mind after mature deliberation to declare his 
love, and if his suit was denied, to commit suicide. 
The evening on which the heroie determination 
was takeu Mr. Jones took a solitary walk in the 
direction of Clare Hall. ‘The sun was fast setting 
as he neared the gate, and nature was just begin- 
ning to put on her summer beauty. Le stepped 
into a by-path to a cluster of wild roses that took 
his fancy, and having selected one to adorn his 
coat, he was about to proceed when a little gipsey- 
looking maid crossed an opposite stile and stood 
eyeing the wild rose bush, and evidently debating 
whether she should add another rose to her well- 
filled flower- basket. 

Mr. Joes gallantly gathered a rich cluster of 
the tempting roses and presented them to her. 
She raised the broad flapping brim of her sun hat 
to thank him, and he discovered his old friend, 
Lily Lee. 

“Bless me, Miss Lee,’’ exclaimed Mr. Jones, 
“who'd have thought to find you here wandering 
alone.” 

“ T like being alone,” answered Lily. 

But wouldn’t you rather be with mother? 
Pray how is mother?” asked Mr. Jones, tremu- 
lously. 

“ Mamma couldn’t work now, Mr. Jones,’’ said 
Lily, looking grave, “ she is not able to walk with 
me this while.” 

“T thought she’d be all right now that things 
were more comfortable, and you’d gone to live in 
a nice home.” 

‘‘ Mamma never complains.” 

“ No, she’d die first; I know that, poor dear ; 
but I knew she couldn’t stand it.” 

“‘ Couldn’t stand what ? Mr. Jones.” 

“ Well, no matter, it’s getting late for you to 
be out alone ; will you allow me to see you to the 
gate ?” 

“If you please ; but won’t you go to Clare Hall 
and see mamma ?”’ asked Lily. 

Mr. Jones brightened. 

“Now, Miss Lee, you don’t mean to say your 
mamma would care to sec me ?”’ 

“ Mamma would be glad to see you.” 

“Oh! Miss Lee, don’t say that, pray don’t; 


| Lily was puzzled, but remembering the times 
| when Mr. Jones only appeared before her as a hard 
task master, she thought he feared her. mother 
would object to meet him now that she did not 
need to make shirts for a living, and hastened to 
relieve his mind of any apprehensions he might 

have on that score. 
* Mamma does not hate you, Mr. Jones,’’ jp- 


“] know she does,’’ despondingly affirmed Mr, 
Jones.’ 

“ Why do you think so ?” asked Lily. 

* Because, because—indeed I can’t tell, but I 
know she never would consent.” 

“We don’t have to work hard all day now, Mr, 
Jones. I do nothing but wander about amongst 
the flowers, or ride with my Uncle Lee. You 
must see my pony, Mr. Jones.”’ 

“And what becomes of ‘your mother, Miss 
Lee.” 

“ Mamma is always tired, just as she was when 
you sent such lots of shirts to make; but Unele 
Lee says she will get stronger, and he will take 
us to a warmer land ere winter come again. This 
is the gate, Mr. Jones; won't you come and see 
Mamma ?”’ 

“Oh, Miss Lee, I’d give anything to see your 
Mamma ?” 

Lily opened the gate wider. 

“ But, indeed, I fear— in fact—-I daresay, she’sfor 
gotten all about me by this time.” 

“No she has’nt, Mr. Jones; she often speaks 
about you to Uncle Lee, and she hopes you have 
got a kind master.” 

“I’m my own master now, Miss Lee,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Jones. ‘ But really now, does your 
mamma mention me without prejudice ?”’ 

“T don’t know what that means, Mr. Jones, 
but I heard mamma say slie would be glad to 
know how you was getting on.” 

“Oh, Miss Lee, and you think if I was to 
venture to call she would be at home.”’ 

“ Mamma is at home, won’t you go in?” 

“No, not to-night, thank you, I could’nt—so 
unprepared you see; but if you would present my 
compliments to your mamma, and mention we have 
met, and that I am my own governor, and master 
of a sweet place, Ridley Bank by name, and that it 
would afford me great pleasure to call some day, 
I would be your debtor for life, Miss Lee.’’ 

“And when shall I say to mamma you are 
coming f”’ 

** This day week, unless I hear to the contrary ; 
here is my ecard, and if your mamma would rather 
not see me.” 


‘There is mamma at the window.” 
“ What will she think, Miss Lee? Good bye. 





I dare not go in; pray do not tempt me. This 


| day week.” And Mr. Jones, without daring to 
lift his eyes to the window where her he loved 


stood calm and unconscious of his presence, hu 


indeed you must not,” said Mr. Jones, quite | away—repeating, 
solemnly. 





“ What light through yonder window breaks.” 
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PART XXX. 


Joxes did not hear to the contrary, 
paving fortified himself with the truism, “ Faint 


heart never won fair lady,” he made an elaborate | 


toilet on the day in question, and set out for Clare 


for his projected visit, but his toilet had occupied 
a longer time than usual, and it took him so long 
to decide as to whether he should wear his shirt 
collar turned up or turned down, and whether he 
should wear a black or a fancy tie, and whether he 
should appear in gold or diamond studs, thiat 
there actually seemed a probability that visiting 
hours would be past before he was ready to sect 
out. He felt nervous and fluttered, but his land- 
lady’s approving smile as he past out re-assured 
him. The way seemed longer than before—but 
that thought might be occasioned by the very 
tight boots Mr. Jones wore on that particular oc- 
casion—the discomfort of which was apparent in 
his expressive countenance, ard the cabman wanted 
to make the way long. 

Mr. Jones always considered Mrs. Lee a lady- 
like person in her poverty, but his admiration was 
sevenfold increased when he met her in Clare 
Hall, plainly attired, indeed, with no ornaments 
but her once luxuriant hair braided over her clear, 
transparent brow. 

She received him with a smile and a kind 
inquiry after his welfare. How Mr. Jones envied 
her self-possession, He had framed a speech to 
be delivered on his arrival at Clare Hall, but it had 
slipped out of his memory, and his efforts to appear 
at ease were unsuccessful. 

Annie talked of old times, and he marvelled she 
should recall them. When he looked at that frail 
woman he wondered how she could have endured 
so many hardships and lived. He hated himself 
for having been connected with these sufferings in- 
directly, and he rejoiced to inform her that he was 
no longer in the shirt trade. 

Lily had faithfully repeated Mr. Jones’s state- 
ments, so far as she remembered them, but Mrs. 
Lee was not in full possession of all the good for- 
tune that had befallen her former friend, and Mr. 
Jones earnestly desired she should be. 

He had sought that interview and now he almost 
wished it terminated. It was a great relief when 
Lily came bounding in. Her welcome was so 
much warmer than her mother’s, although not 
more kind, he felt. 

Lily had no fear of him now, and laughed when 
her mother rallied her about the shirts. They 
became quite friends, and Mr. Jones talked of his 
new “ place.” From his description Lily thought 
it must be delightful. The child’s prattle did not 
discompose the mother, as he had half hoped, 
and when Mr. Jones hinted his intention of leaving 
that part of the country, she betrayed no sign of 
emotion. He had come to Clare Hall with the in- 
tention of at least “ making his intentions” 

; but the lady’s apathy and seeming igno- 
fance of his feelings chilled him into silence. He 


and 


| 
| 
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had risen to depart—the golden opportunity had 
gone, and he might never have another, but how to 
broach the subject he kuew not. Lily stood his 
friend. She led Mr. Jones into the garden, and 


insisted upon her mother leaning upon her, and 
Hall. Mr. Jones had fixed a somewhat early hour | 





venturing out amongst the flowers. She at first 


| hesitated to tax her feeble strength, but, seeing 


Lily look disappointed, she took Mr. Jones’s prof- 
fered arm, and went with them. Mr. Jones felt 
his time was come. Lily flew away in chase of a 
butterfly, and her mother sat down to rest. 

“Ah, Mr. Jones, what would become of 
poor Lily and myself now if we still had to 
work ?”’ she said, turning to him with the smile 
that haunted him night and day. 

“1 wish to goodness you had,” replied Mr, 
Jones, vehemently. 

Annie regarded him with a look of amazement. 

“ No use disguising facts, ma’am and concealing 
the truth,’ resumed Mr. Jones ; “from the depths 
of my heart I wish you had been at this moment 
toiling over that cursed needlework you had of 
the late John Morgan.” 

Annie’s impression was that Mr. Jones had 
suddenly gone mad, and she looked anxiously for 
Lily. 

“T think you must be jesting, Mr. Jones,” she 
said. | 

“ Never was more serious in my life, ma’am,”’ 
replied he. “I saw you poor, struggling, and 
friendless, and I was happy; I see you different, 
and am miserable.” 

“IT do not comprehend.” 

“No, of course not. “It’s a mystery to 
myself, ma’am. I am not what I was, and wish I 
had never been born.” 

Annie felt seriously alarmed. There was no 
doubt the unhappy young man was insane. 

** You must not give way to despondency,” said 
she, in soothing tones; “ good fortune should not 
find us repining.” 

‘* I feel quite done and finished, Mrs. Lee.” 

“Indeed you must not talk in that manner, 
Mr. Jones. I am not very strong, and it distresses 
me to see anyone unhappy.” 

“IT cannot help being unhappy,” said Mr. 
Jones. 

“But if it is in my power to serve you ?” 

“Don’t mention it, ma’am, your goodness over- 
whelms me. I had hoped when I became a 
“ governor” things would have had been different, 
but we cannot control our destiny. Farewell.’ 

“Don’t go just yet, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Bright angel can you mean it.” 

“Tf you are in trouble, and at any time if it is 
in my power to serve you in any way, I will be so 
glad, and you may believe in my sincerity.”’ 

As she spoke hope died gradually in the heart of ~ 
poor Mr. Jones. The light of love was quenched, 
and the temple strewed with ashes. 

“Mrs. Lee: I have alarmed you, and behaved 
like a madman.” 

“TI have been made acquainted with sorrow, 
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Mr. Jones, and so no one can better feel for the 
unfortunate; but I had hoped to rejoice with you 
rather.” 

She turned her calm clear eyes upon him, and 
her voice was music. 

“ Fortune’s smiles can bring no joy to me, I am 
a hopeless man.”’ 

“‘ Well, this is not as it should be,” said Annie, 
rising and looking upwards, “ not enjoyment of the 
good and not sorrow for the wrong. Mr. Jones, 
time is fleeting and life should be earnest—do 
good as it is in your power—have a heart for any 
fate, and let your faith be founded on the rock of 
ages.” 

Her presence was elevating and soothing. In the 
summer sunshine she looked wan and pale, and on 
the clear transparent brow was written the words 
passing away. Her thoughts were less of earth 
and more of heaven—she had passed through great 
tribulation by the baptism of tears. Her soul 
had been purified and blest, and when the dark 
clouds had rolled back a brighter than the morn- 
ing sun arose with healing on his wings, and at 
evening time it was very light. She was passing 
away—young still, always lovely, and good. She 
was far away above him as the stars of heaven, 









AT TOME. 


ness of the silent night—how one man, grown more 
man thereby, came back sometimes to the spot 
where he had last parted with her, and there, in 
the stillness and tranquil beauty of the ‘summer 
night, wrestled with himself, and strove to think 
of privilege and duty yet to be his; for still before 
him remaitfS the quict September of his life—the 
‘hushed ” month when passion should be subdued 
as we gather up the harvest. 


= —— 


PART XLI. 

Sir Edward Graveley’s first transaction with 
America had not occurred after his flight from 
London to Paris- He had engaged before then jg 
mining speculations in Mexico and he was a 
shareholder in companies that promised more than 
they realised. They were inconvenient often, but 
one of them served his purpose in Crichton’s case, 
who was poor and miserable because he was poor, 
with encumbrances, which he wished to preserve, 
but one of whom his wealthier cousin was willing 
to preserve for him- 

The Baronet proposed that Crichton should 


_ proceed to Mexico on a mission connected with 


that once poor needlewoman. They had no feel- | 


ing in common, their hearts were differently at- 
tuned, and yet—he loved her; she was the em- 
bodiment of his romantic dreams. ‘These dreams 
were over—their embodiment remained, but the 
awakening cost him a pang. He despised himself 
when he remembered his vanity, and with shame 
he thought of the time he had wasted over his 
toilet and the sums he had expended over per- 
scnal adornment, as if she could have been won by 
a pleasing exterior or a tailor’s workmanship. 

Yet he had loved her, and with all his short- 
sightedness, and many weaknesses, he had dis- 
covered the sparkle of the diamond, when it lay 
hidden and despised in a dark corner of the earth. 
He dared not look into his empty, desolate heart, 
without guessing at the truth,—slhe strove to 





one of their speculations. He assured him that 
wealili would crown his efforts if they were well- 
directed. So it might, but it was not intended 
that they should be well-directed. The speculation 
was only a debt, and the unhappy manager, when 
he reached the land of the Montezumas, discovered 
that he was the only responsible person present. 
By some means the law grasped him, and having 
grasped it held him. Sir Edward Graveley knew 
this well, for he had letters from the prisoner, but 
he managed to intercept the letters intended for 
his wife. Crichton’s efforts had not been well- 
directed, and so he had gained no wealth—on 


the other hand, he hai caused his cousin a great 


cheer him, and spoke of privilege and duty, and | 


her voice soothed and quieted his soul. Beneath 
the surface of a levity and false assurance, beat a 
manly heart ; and, although his slight foibles and 


loss, or so his cousin said. And he had abandoned 
his wife and child, or so that cousin had told her, 
that he suspected. Indeed he had reason to sup- 
pose at one time that the unhappy evildoer was in 
France, and Ida searched France in vain. Thanks 


to the existence of British consuls, and they often 


small weaknesses have made him the jeer of more | 


worldly-wise men, but less genuine ratures, yet, 
Joseph Jones is not an empty brained coxcomb. 
He saw his error, and if the spell was not broken, 
the secret was hidden. He bade her farewell 
with a smiling lip—resolved to see her face no 
more; but she never knew when the flowers 
folded their leaves, and the night dews lay heavy 
on the ground; when peaceful slumber wrapped 
her in calm repose—in the shadow and the dark- 


discharge their duties, Crichton and Graveley 
crossed the Atlantic in opposite directions at the 
same time. 

Other two were crossing the mining managers 
path on the ocean in search of him—one whom he 
would not recognise, and another who he thought 
should not have forgotten him, although she bad 
not been put in remembrance of him by his remit - 
tances, for wealth had not crowned his efforts, 
which had been ill-directed. 
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LAW REFORMERS, AND THE ENGLISH COUNTY COURTS. 


{ aw neither lawyer nor law reformer, professionally 
_—and am thankful. To be a lawyer, is bad; to 
be a law reformer, if possible, is worse. Lawyers 
of all classes encounter more temptation than other 


and come out of it with greater credit than | 


their neighbours. Attorneys are generally blamed 
for all the designs of evil taken up and wrought 
out by their clients; and barristers, being noto- 
riously and publicly open to plead any side of a 

tion, can never be charged with meaning all 
that they say. Mind and tongue go after brief 


would trast her with, in the husband’s name. The 
more brutal class of husbands were, of course, not 
_ trustworthy. A partial, and only a partial, remedy 
has been provided for part of these evils—not for 
all; and very great mercy has been already be- 
_ stowed on broken-spirited and harassed persons, 
_ by the adoption of judicial separations. 
| In the Matrimonial Causes Court, a large nam- 
| ber of cases have been tried, and the Law Reform 
| Society seem afraid that justice is made cheap and 
common. Lord Brougham has expressed his ter- 


} 





and fee ; and they who drew the one, and paid the | ror several times at the extent of the business. 


other, are the persons guilty of the barrister’s hard 
es. In his professional costume, he is an 


irresponsible machive—of great capability in any , of the law? 


ease, very great in some instances—a calculating, | 
cross-examining, declamatory, oratorical, sophisti- 
cal wonder. 

Lawyers are naturally—and properly, in one | 
respect—attached to their business or trade. They | 
become accustomed to its difficulties, and they | 
reconcile all to their consciences in an adroit | 
manner. It has been said that butchers are often 
humane men. Certainly, I have known humane 
and good-natured butchers—not only average men, 
but very remarkable men. I cannot, from my 
small acquaintance with the trade, assert that the 
saying is good as a rale, but I remember butchers 
who were very soft-bearted. In the same manner, | 
attorneys are, as a class, very honourable in their | 
personal dealings ; and barristers can be believed, | 
perhaps, to a greater extent than the average of | 
mankind, in their personal statements. Still, I am 
not a lawyer, and not a law reformer, and am | 
thankful, therefore. The Law Reform Society | 
was founded, I think, for the purpose of not doing | 
it. At the last meeting of that society reported, © 
to my knowledge, the members seemed to fear 
their shadows. Some time previously, the new 
Divorce Bill had been passed, and the Matrimonial 
Causes Court had been established. The new act 
did not materially change the law of England, but 
itreduced the expense, and brought redress, for- 
werly obtainable only by individuals who could pay 
4 thousand pounds, down to persons with fifty 
pounds which they could spare. Some changes 
were also required by common humanity. The 
law of England virtually left the woman a slave to 
her husband. He could be idle, intemperate, 
quarrelsome, or anything else whereunto he might 
be tempted; but he had still complete power over 
the earnings and the property of his wife. He 
could live with another female, avowedly and openly, 
until his wife, by industry, had acquired furniture | 
mda home of her own, when he could return, 
mike a sale of all she had gathered, pocket the 
proceeds, and leave her houseless. There was a 

ing iniquity, and thus the two evils could 
neutralise their different qualities. The 


What do his statements prove, if they be true, less 


or more, than the necessity for this improvement 


The number of cases might, perad- 
venture, farther prove the propriety of affording 
greater judicial strength in the court, that they 
might be cleared off the roll without loss of time; 
they might prove the propriety of cheapening the 
cost of these applications, so that neither man nor 
woman should, from poverty, be compelled to bear 
wrong ; they might induce an absolute equalisation 
of the law, so that in England, as in Scotland, 
both parties to marriage might have equal justice- 
and equal rights; they might incline the Law Re 
form Society to consider the necessity of additional 


improvements, but they need not startle these 
worthy people out of their small senses, for they 


see not, in the accumulations of eight or ten years, 
the natural business of each year. 

Lord Brougham’s nerves are shaken from the 
dread of collusive prosecutions before the cheap 
court. He recommends an increased outlay as the 
antidote to collusion. It is an effective remedy 
with persons of limited means, but cannot cure the 
rich. Lord Brougham, like the bishops, seems 
fearful for poor people’s morals, while he thinks 
those of persons of ten thousand a year, or a few 
thousands more, unworthy of consideration. The 
precautions suggested are—more expenses—more 
fees; and they are useless. If people have got 
the length of collusion to dissolve marriages, they 
will manage to procure any amount of proof; and 
the defeat of collusive proceedings would probably 
bring disgrace and disrepute upon the law, as do 
all flagrant and open breaches of any law. 

The Scotch law and practice furnish a safe 
guide in these matters. Very little is heard of 
cases of that nature in Scotland, unless they con- 
tain some odd speciality; and the number alto- 
gether is small, Those of England should be six 
or seven times as many—unless there be some 
difference in the feelings of the population, which 
I do not expect; and the experience of the new 
court does not afford reason to suppose that the 
number will be greater, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, in England than in Scotland. The cases 
already decided, or entered for trial, afford no 
criterion by which to estimate the probable and 





vile could contract all the debts that any persons 


regular traffic. The law has been subjected, not 
34 
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only to the cases which have arisen during its 
currency, but to numbers which had arisen, and 
been almost forgotten, before this change was 
proposed. 

Lord Brougham and his friends want back again 
the minute old examinations, which afforded to 
comical old gentlemen in the Peers an opportunity 
of flaying cases—skinning facts—-not only hearing 
proof that certain facts had occurred, but how they 
did occur, to the smallest detail. Exhibitions of 
this nature by no means improve morals ; and if 
all evidence on these cases were taken by a judge, 
before a jury if need be, ia chambers, without the 
publication of reports, no great loss would be sus- 
tained by newspaper readers. 

The law reformers, some years ago, procured the 
establishment of an entirely new class of courts in 
England, under the title of County Courts, but 
without suppressing the minor courts which exist 
in many districts, for the infliction of horrible 
expenses upon all who enter them. ‘The County 
Courts bear no resemblance to the Sheriff Courts 
of Scotland. The latter form part of a system, 
with the exception, indeed, of the Small Debt 
Courts, which are subordinate branches of the 
Scotch Sheriffdoms, with a jurisdiction first limited 
to £8 6s. 8d. From their crude decisions there is 
no appeal, at a small expense, in the common form, 
although cases, involving intricate points of law, 
may come before them. Indeed, the Sheriff in a 
Small Debt Court is held competent to decide any 
case, however difficult, without the aid of written 
pleadings, in a crowded and noisy room, surrounded 
by clamorous suitors waiting their time, and dis- 
gusted witnesses, chafing over their lost day, and 
biding their turn, among all the idle nondescripts 
who constitute the public—if only the prosecutor 
will limit his demand to £12 0s. 0d. English 
County Courts are founded upon the model of the 
Scotch Small Debt Courts, with an extension of 
their power to cases of £50, and a great increase 
of all the expenses connected with them. 

The County Courts of England are the produe- 
tion of the Jaw reformers, who should be thoroughly 
ashamed of their handiwork. The first result was 
the establishment of sixty good places for as many 
amiable reformers, being barristers, at salaries of 
ten to fifteen hundred pounds per annum each. 
The offices secured for these gentlemen are not 
excessively laborious. One of the county court 
judges actually wrought for 241 days of 1857, and 
continued at it seven hours of each day. Another 
had 211 days of similar duration at hard work. 
The toil of Manchester being 137 days, of seven 
hours each ; of Southwark, 103 days, of six hours ; 
of Whitechapel, 106 days of seven hours is below, 
hut perhaps not far beneath the average. The 
first reform of the law reformer’s County Courts 
which I would suggest, is the propriety of these 


—and the Court-rooms will never be so crowded 
with idle people as they are under present ciregm. 
stances. The Small Debt Courts of Scotlang 
require a similar change, although there is ay 
excuse for the Scotch Sheriffs. They are over. 
| wrought men, with many duties, and limited 
salaries. 

The English judges of the County Courts haye 
no duties to discharge except those that meet them 
in those places—and they are handsomely paid for 
their attention and skill. It is unnecessary to 
tell law reformers that smaller payments, in hard 
times, for dealings with persons usually in a hard 
position, might be suitable. Law reformers 
would close their ears manfully against any pro- 
posals to restrict their own possible comforts at 
the proper time. Not only, however, are the 
| judges paid high salaries, but the fees of the 
Courts are excessive. In Parliament, some men 
have justified the high fees upon the ground that 
debt is criminal, and should be punished. That 
may, or may not, in the opinion of these persons, 
be true; but if they believe themselves, of what 
a horrid whipping round the borders, and through 
the breadth of their constituencies, do, in their 
opinion, some of their fellow members of the two 
houses deserve! There must be different degrees 
of this criminality ; and the smallest speck of guilt 
is generally before these small debt judges. 

The statement is, of course, as false as possible, 
In half the prosecutions before small debt courts, the 
greater fault is with the prosecutor. I shall 
notice that fact by-and-bye, when I come to the 
matter of expenses. The various fees connected 
with small debt cases are most extravagant. If 
the community choose to interfere between two 
men, who have made a common contract of credit 
and debit, with which the public have not the 
slightest business, they should mediate at the 
general expense. The nation, as such, is neither 
poorer nor richer because A B has neglected to 
pay 5s. Gd. to C D for “bacey” ten days or 
weeks beyond the time when C D expected to 
have his money. Men fall into the blunder of 
believing that, somehow, the State, in its proper 
capacity, is interested in these affairs; but the 
general partnership has nothing to do with 
them. 

Why, then, in all climes, and everywhere, does 
the State interfere to help one of its subjects 
against another? The proceeding arises from the 
general necessity of giving and receiving ¢ 
A rich householder, or a wise householder, who 
| will not take, or does not want, credit from buteber 
or baker, dislikes to pay for each chop as itis 
bought and eaten, or each roll as it is brought te 
| the breakfast table. The accounts are paid monthly 
or weekly ; and when the payment is punctual, i 
is considered, and really is, ready money. 


oe 





jadges taking double the number of court days, | these prudent or rich people are indebted to 
and thus, if they have only half the number of | law for the convenience which they obtain; 4 
hours on each day the prosecuted, the prosecutors, and creditor 
and the witnesses will save time—to them money 


as the interference between debtor | 
| occurs for the convenience of the public, the Stele 
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COUNTY COURT BUSINESS. 


defray the expense, as it does almost 
eptirely in the Small Debt Courts of Scotland. 

[ know that some readers will say, that the 
state is bound to enforce morality. The State does 
not recognise the bond, if it exists; and it only 
esforces morality so far as is essential to its own 
isterests. There are many breaches of the moral 
law, equal to frauduleat indebtedness, which the 
State dues not punish. It puuishes all indebted. 

under certain conditions, because the atoms 
of the State find it advantageous to be mutually in 
debt. They should pay, therefore, for the protec- 
tion of their personal interests in many civil, as 
they pay in all criminal cases. The debt that 
deserves punishment is a crime, to be treated by a 
criminal court, at the public expense. The debts 
that are not crimes should be recovered through 
the civil court, in the cheapest manuer possible. 

The courts of the law reformers have existed 
for a goodly period. One return furnishes ten 
years experience of them; but they are becoming 
worse, in some respects—they or the world. Either 
the power of the County Courts induces shopkeep. 
ers to thrust credit more recklessly on poor people, 
or the people are becoming poorer, and cannot pay 
—they or the traders, who may be becoming 
poorer, and cannot wait for the usual time. Some 
causes must have contributed the colours of the 
little picture of prosperity which is sketched in 
the following figures. The colours grow in inten- 
sity yearly. They are becoming blacker and darker 
as the Act grows older. The number of plaints 





entered was, in 1856... ... 581,053 
MR “dbs! act” obe 744,652 
Tocrease ... .06 «.. coe 163,599 

The money sought to be recovered 
was, in 1856 . £1,533,666 


XS ee 
The increase was... £404,079 
The plaints increased by number 28 per ceut., 
and by value a little over 25 per cent., leaving only 
tslight difference in their magnitude. The aver- 
ge amount was, in 1856, £2 12s.94d ; and in 
1857, £2 12s. O4d. The causes tried for sums 
above £20 were, in 1856, in number 4,053 and in 
1857, they were 5,159. The increase of these 
cases is in nearly the same proportion with 
the smaller tribulations and troubles. ‘The num 
ber of them affects considerably the general aver- 
age and if they were struck off, the cases under 
would present a medium of more minute 
Proportions than £2 12s O4d. 
I stated that in one half of the cases the prose- 
cuted were less blameable than the prosecutors ; 
results prove the assertion to be perfectly 
true, One infamy of these Courts is payment by 
the plece, although there has been effected a partial 
modification of that scandal. Still judges and 
like naturally the parties who bring the 
to the mill, where not only extravagance and 


but poverty are ground into legal flour 





together. The chances are favourable to the pro- 
secution almost inevitably, and unavoidably. That 
statement on our part affects in no manner the 
character of the judges for personal honour and 
worth. We believe that these gentlemen are very 
favourable specimens of human nature, and they 
can hardly take a higher place. A considerable 
proportion of the persons who are prosecuted 
before them are married men and servants. The 
claims are frequently small. The defenders cannot 
attend personally, without a certain loss of money 
in time ; and a probable loss of their engagement 
and work. They attend therefore by their wives, 
who generally know the case best, and manage the 
defence “ worst.” The defender even when he 
purposes to attend, cannot devote the entire day 
to the court; and calealates the hour when his 
case may come on. Frequently, it comes on and 


goes on without him, and he arrives in court to . 


learn that he is a debtor under judgment; who 
will be guilty of contempt of court in a few days, if 
he be guilty of, inthe eye of British law, that most 
horrid offence, poverty ! 

The prosecutor may be said to have the same 
chances against him—but this can only be said, 
and is not true, of the regular going dealers in 
County Court law; who are learned in all its 
possible quibbles and quirks, and have batches of 
cases brought on in succession together, before the 
same court, on the same day, and almost at the 
same hour. These persons have not the same 
interest to be anywhere else as there at that time. 
Indeed, cases are brought occasionally, for which 
there is not the slightest ground; but the prose- 
cutors calculate that a busy man will rather pay a 
small sum than be bored or bothered; and they 
have the additional hope, that he may be absent 
when the case is called. With all these disad- 
vantages to the defence and helps to the prosecu- 
tion, the total payments into those courts, in satis- 
faction of debts sued for without proceeding to 


judgment, amounted in 1856, to ... £113,363 
And the total amount for which judg- 
ment bad been obtained, exclusive 
of costs, to... ee ie 725,413 
Together... we eee £839,276 
Amount for which the plaints were 
GUNN. cen, ces, as te, ee ee 
Abandoned or rejected plaints... ... £694,390 


The corresponding figures in the following year, 
1857, show a small improvement in this respect. 
The amount paid into the County 

Courts, in satisfaction of debts, 

without proceeding to judgment, 
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CP sc we in a ae ee ee 
The amounts, exclusive of costs, for 
which judgments were obtained, 

ONG es Tl. Gis wee ee 978,592 

Together eee eee eee £1,125,009 
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516 JUDGMENTS AND PAYMENTS. 


Amounts for which the plaints were 


entered 1,937,745 | 


Abandoned or rejected plaints ... £812,736 | 

It is possible that anumber of cases may be | 
settled between the parties without going into 
Court, or paying into Court after the issue of a 
summons, but there are not any, or there are few 
cases of that nature in which the compromise of the 
dispute has occurred, and the plaintiff has not 
discovered that his blame was quite equal to that 
of the prosecuted. 

A great number of the judgments issued proceed 
as I have stated, in absence; and never should, or 
would have been issued, if the defenders had been 
able to attend, or able to state their cases when 
they came into court. In addition to this class, an 
equally numerous section consist of cases, where 
the claim is good, but the debt never should have 
been contracted, and never would have been con- 
tracted except for the power conferred on the 
prosecutors through these Courts. This class of 
debts chiefly consists of credit given by tally men, 
to the families of labourers and operatives, without 
the husdand’s knowledge. The unfortunate man 
frequently never knows of the debt, of the plaint, 
of the trial, or of the judgment, until he is liable 
to imprisonment for contempt of Court—or, for 
non-payment of money, which he does not possess. 

After judgments have been obtained in many 
cases, payments are not procured. 
Judgments were obtained in 1856, for 
And the money paid in, was 


£725,413 
598,983 


Balance ... £126,430 
The amount of the judgments in 1857, 
om We ek Pe oo” ie 978,592 
And the money paid in ... 776,711 
Balance . £201,881 
The amounts paid in «appear to include those 
settlements without judg sent, which have been 
already mentioned, and ‘herefore, to the balance 
due on the judgments uv! 1856, namely, £126,430, 
should be added, £113,863, the amount of pay- 
ments into Court betore trial, making together 
£240,293, deficient upon £725,413, the latter 
amount being the sum of the judgments for 1856, 
of which therefore, one third have not been re- 
covered, 


In 1857 the payments before trial were £146,417 


The balance due on judgments was... —-: 201,881 
Forming together .. . $48,298 

That sum is the balance due upon 
judgments amounting to 978,522 


being over one third, and forming indeed within 
a fraction from thirty-five per cent. of the whole 





amount. 

It may be naturally supposed that, as the Courts 
give judgmenis for instalments in discharge of 
the debts, the balance of 1856 has been reduced in 
1857, and that of 1857 has fallen in 1858, and so 





on. The supposition is correct necessarily, and it js 
useless, for the moneys received in each Year, go to 
the credit of each year; although the judgments 
may have been passed in previous years, 

From 1850 to 1857, including both years, the 
amount of the judgments, was... ... £6,173,899 
The amount received in 

the Courts, was ... £4,967,716 
From which if the pay- 

ments without trial 

be deducted, or ... 886,971 
The payments for judgment debts re- 


 - 4,080,745 





Balance outstanding ... £2,093 154 

The balance is considerably over one-third of the 
gross amounts, and although. part of the judg. 
ments in 1857, were doubtless recovered in 1858, 
yet as the money received includes payments for 
years previous to 1850, it is probably unnecessary 
to notice that matter, and a correct separation of 
the various figures might increase the amount due 
for the Jast period named in the return. The 
system seems to get little better and little worse, 
in the proportions of successful and of useless 
judgments. The judgments for 1850 amounted 
to £647,586, and the payments in that year 
reeched £438,734 being close on two-thirds of the 
whole, and the approach of all the money recovered 
to two-thirds of the judgments is remarkable. 

The figures hitherto mentioned always exclude 
the costs The latter are absolutely scandalous, 
and disgrace the land we live in. In the Parlis- 
mentary return they are divided into “ the Judges’ 
fund,” “the Registrars’ fees,” “the Bailiffs’ fees,” 
and “the General fund.” The ‘ Judges’ fund,” 
as seems fitting, is the larger; ‘the Registrars’ 
fund ’’ doubtless including all clerks, as is meet, is 
but a little under the judges’; “the Bailiffs’ fund” 
is not more than two thirds of either of the two 
principal ; and ‘the General fund ” is one-half of 
the “ Judges’.”” ‘ The General fund,” so far as I 
have ever heard or known, is devoted to the build- 
ing of County Court premises, the lighting and 
sweeping, ventilating and warming them; 
expenses which should, like the salaries of Judges 
and Registrars, be paid by the geveral public, for 
whose behoof the credit system exists. 

Some general readers might like to see the 
particular amounts of these funds. I copy them 
for the period commencing with March, 1847, and 
ending on the 41st December, 1857 :— 

Judges’ fund ... vee eee ~=£790,672 


Registrars’ fees 787,776 
Bailiffs’ fees ... 557,426 
General fund ... 423,541 

—_———ss 


Total eee ** eee eee £2,559,415 
These amounts appear in the Parliamentary 


returns, and are the expenses on the surface of ' 


Law Reformers’ system. The number of plaints 
entered being 5,440,080, for these plaints = 
equal to the number of the adult males of Eoglsnd 
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and Wales in ten years, their cost was 10s. each ; 
the cases tried number 2,965,464 at a cost of 

20s. each; the amount of money sought 
was £16,279,314, so the costs on that were more 
than fifteen and a half per cent.; the amount of the 

ts given was £8,309,236, and the costs 
on them were over thirty, and nearly ¢hirty-one per 
cent.; the amount of money absolutely recovered 
to complainants was £4,967,716 and these costs 
were over fifty per cent. on that sum, the money 

id out to prosecutors was £4,418,275, and on 
that the amount of costs formed fifty seven and 
three fourths per cent. 

Many persons will admit that this is very bad, 
but we have no Parliamentary return of the real 
expenses incurred within the Courts of the law 
reformers. The return only gives that portion of 
the expenses which the law reformers appropriate 
totheir own purposes. The costs for attorneys and 
witnesses remain one of the mysteries unravelled 

. It must be a large sum, so large that some 
member of Parliament may yet pursuade the 
suthorities to make a statement of the particulars. 
The Courts can know nothing of the expenses 
incurred in non-suits, or of the bills between at- 
forneys and clients. There is good reason to 
suppose that these sums would equal all the 
moneys recovered through the County Courts. It 
is more than probable that prosecutors as a class 
pay all the money in connection with County 
Courts that they receive through them. This 
probability leaves doubt on the mind of any 
careful examiner of these accounts, whether it 
would be better and cheaper for the country to 
abolish these Courts entirely, if the expenses can- 
not be retrenched. 

One balance deserves notice before turning to 
mother item of the unascertained expenses. That 
is the difference between the money paid in and 
the money paid out. What are the Courts to do 
with all that money. In the decenninal period to 
the end of 1857, it amounted to £549,441. It 
formed eleven per cent. of the gross sum paid in. 
More than half a million in Jess than ten years. 
The accumulations would pay the national debt in 
afew centuries. Only think of this rich nation’s 
debt being paid out of the squeezings of penury, 
the sweat drops of wretchedness. This half 
nillion and balf hundred thousand fund, now pro- 
tably six hundred thousand, may come to some- 


I can iliustrate the next item of the expenses 
by a recollection. Once I was concerned for a 
company in the defence of a tradesman’s 
“count. No doubt existed that it was full of gross 
overcharges. The tradesman elected to have the 
of a jury in Westminster. Distinct evi- 

Was given against the charges—none in their 

that was not shaken by cross-examination. 

The trial lasted all day, and towards afternoon the 
offered to compromise the matter on rea- 

tnable terms ; but the defendants were indignant 
# the proceedings, and allowed them to finish. 
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The County Court Judge summed up quite in 
favour of the defendants, but the jury gave a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with some minute reductions. 

It was a time when jurors believed that joint 
stock companies were formed to be swindled, 
London juries, in cases of that nature, are not 
trustworthy. I once heard a clever solicitor say 
to his client, “You have a good case, and you 
should win; but it is before a London jury, and 
they always decide for the plaintiff—so often, at 
least, that I advise you to settle as the cheapest 
way.” 

I mention this case to say that otler cases were 
on the list ~nearly fifty, L think—for that day. 
As the jury trial lasted to four o'clock, all of them 
were postponed, and it is a fair calculation that 
three persons for each of these cases—one hundred 
and fifty persons—lost their day, whose worth, at 
three shillings each, not an extravagant estimate, 
would be £22 10s. The number of plaints issued 
from March, 1847, to December, 1857, has been 
5,440,080; and the number tried, 2,965,464. 
There have been 2,474,616 cases entered and not 
tried. One shilling each would not be a large 
estimate for lost time on these cases, and that 
amounts to £123,730 163. For the tried cases, 
reckoning an average of three persons to each— 
plaintiff, defendant, and witness; an average of 
time at one day each —for although some cases get 
off quickly, others occupy two or more days; and 
an average value for time at three shillings for 
each person—and some are worth less, but others 
are worth more—the expense has been £1,334,458 
16s. ; making a total consumption of time by par- 
ties interested in these cases of £1,458,189 12s. 
value in ten years. 

Business canuot be done without time, and a 
considerable amount of time must therefore be 
spent in these courts; but one half of the gross 
amount might be saved, if the courts were open 
for half the hours oceupied each day hitherto, but 
double the number of days in each year; and if 
the jury trials, or trials with attorneys to aid, and 
of course to speak, were taken by themselves. 
What would the law reformers say to these im- 
provements? They could not harass their judges, 
except in the cases where several courts are com- 
bined into what may be termed a Dear-Law Union, 

Imprisonment for debt is indefensible. The 
law reformers of remote times endeavoured to 
abolish a curse which no man should have, in his 
own cause, power to inflict. They believed that 
they had been successful for all debts under twenty 
pounds; but immediately, other law reformers 
arose, and constituted these County Courts. The 
debtors under their jadgments are generally persons 
who can go into neither the Bankruptey nor the 
Insolvency Courts. They have not means or 
money. ‘There is, in this country, the same law 
for the poor and the rich—if the poor can pay for 
it; but they cannot pay for proceedings in bank- 
rcptcy, or in an Insolvency Court—therefore debts 
with them admit only of payment as their solution, 

‘ ‘ 





Cs:nty Court judges have power to commit men 
for contempt of court—meaning the non-payment 

judgments —to an exteut quite outrageous. In 

London paper some weeks since [ read a report 
of a sailor’s appearance before a police court. The 
young man had been at home some time before. 
He found his father ia prison on a County Court 
warrant, and his sister lying dead in the house 
with his mother. The lad paid for the release of 
his father, and for the funeral of his sister, and 
went his way again to sea. Upon his next retura 
home, he found his father once more in prison up 
to the plaint of the same individual. In passiag 
along with his mother, some discussion oc- 
curred with this tradesman, respecting the ac- 
count. The creditor, according to the sailor, 
struck the lad's mother; and there could be no doubt 
that he struck the tradesman. He did that 
with a hearty good will for which the magistrate, 
admitting that he was a young man of excellent 
character, fined him one guinea. Many persons 
will not hold this young man guilty of any offence 
calculated to leave upon his character the slightest 
stain. 

Some person sent mea Leicestershire Mercury, of 
30th July last, for which I am grateful, because it 
contains a report of the County Court proceedings 
at Hinckley, on the 2lst July, before Mr. Serjeant 
Miller. The cases were of the common routine, 
but one, and I trust that it is singular. It is the 
case of a Thomas Hackett ». Thomas Cotton. 
Hackett is the creditor, and Cotton is the debtor. 
The amount of Hackett’s claim originally was 
lls, 4d. At different times Cotton had paid into 
Court £1 3s. 3d. He had paid the original debt 
of lls. 4d. and something more than one hundred 
per cent. above that sum; or 11s. lid. for expenses. 
This payment would appear to be sad punishment 
by Hackett per Miller to Cotton for an original 
debt of Ils. 4d., but the matter has not ended 
with full payment, and 11s. 11d. above it for costs. 
On the contrary, Hackett by judgment of Miller 
has a farther claim against Cotton, for cost of 
£1 7s. 5d. due yet. ‘The process of Hackett o. 
Cotton therefore, stands thus :— 


Original debt £0 ll 4 
_. ) see ee | ae | | 
gL ee a 





£2 10 §8 

The costs due and paid on this case have 
already been therefore within a fraction of five 
hundred per cent. on the gross debt ! 

That horrible result does not, however, end the 
matter. On the contrary, Cotton has been five 
times committed to jail, by Miller, for the debt to 
Hackett, and he has been three times actually im- 
prisoned. On the 2]st July, he got orders to pay 
a farther instalment, and the costs of the summons, 
which will be additional to the previous total, or 
go to prison for 2) days. ‘The duration of Cotton’s 
previous three imprisonments is not stated. If 
they were of 21 days each, the three would amount 
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to aterm of two months. Cotton does not ear, 
money in any great quantity, as is probable from 
this debt. He may be, however, worth one 
shilling daily, and [ shali reckon that he has heen 
imprisoned only ten days on each of the previous 
occasions, Thirty days at one shilling is £} jy. 
aud brings the costs on this paltry case to withig 
a fraction of eight hundred per cent. ; but if matters 
be allowed to proceed, the costs will grow soon ints 
one thousand per cent., and nothing of the kind 
ever occurred in one of the superior and uwure. 
formed courts. 

I kuow nothing of either Hackett or Cottoy 
except that Hackett prosecutes Cotton with ex. 
treme vehemence, for Miller could not rug up 
these expenses, aud order these imprisonments, 
without applications, It is. clear, therefore, that 
Hackett is not a man who will miss his rights for 
lack of seeking them. As to Cotton, he may be 
the superlative vagabond of Leicestershire—or he 
may be a sickly unhappy man—or he may have 
been out of employment—he may even have had a 
family in trouble—nobody can tell, but everybody 
can tell that if he had only stolen 11s. 4d. worth 
of potatoes, turnips, or wheat, from Hackett, 
a sorter imprisonment than he has already suffered 
would have cleared him without any money pay. 
ment. Behold then, ye Cottons of Leicestershire, 
how far greater in the eye of reformed law is the 
crime of poverty, than the crime of theft. The 
County Courts teach that a man does worse to 
buy, than to steal. Debt is much more dangerous 
than stealing; anJ the doom of poverty is much 
more severe than the punishment of theft. I care 
no more for Cotton than for any other man of 
whom I never heard previously rumour or word, 
He is a man, and it is possible that he may bea 
bad man; but he must have been very bad before 
he contracted this debt of lls. 4d. to Hackett, if 
the law of the reformers has not made him worse, 
Cotton does not belong to the class who are likely 
to improve in prison. He and his class, are not 
logicians, but they can reason out the difference 
between buying without payment, and stealing 
without an intention ever to make payment, It 
will be better and wiser to steal they will say— 
nothing to pay, and a shorter run. Yes, bat we 
have no doubt that Serjeant Miller and all his 
class, would reply that stealing would be immoral, 
and could not be done by moral and honest men. 
Ah well then, Serjeant Miller and class, if Cotton 
and his class be honest and moral men—the law 
makes you its instruments for doing a cruel, crush- 
ing, scandalous wrong, and if Cotton and his class 
be not honest and moral men, the civil law inflicts 
a punishment, far more severe than the eria 
law, and you are made merely the tools of doing * 
smaller wrong. In any way you are the tools 
doing a wrong, or the criminal law is all wrong. 
I know not which of the two statements may 
true, but of all men the authors of the County 
Courts, thé law reformers, should make 





selves acquainted with the truth. 
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It may be right to say that Serjeant Miller does 
not appear to be a severe man. The Dear Law 
Union under that gentleman’s management exhibits 
yo mote imprisonments than several other unions 
in proportion to its plaints and prosecutions. He 
js a humane man, probably; although, while 
referring to this case, he remarked that, while 
imprisonment by County Courts was under dis- 


cussion in Parliament, a suggestion was made | 


that, after the second committal of a debtor to 
prison, he should be made to labour, and the pro- 
ceeds be applied for the reduction of his debt. 
That would he a further illusfration of the maxim 
that we have the same law for the rich and the 

r ia this country! Farther, it would be the 
jntroduction of slavery in confinement, under in- 
spection, by Jaw. Even that extremity is not too 
odd for the conceptions of a law reformer. Still, 
we impute no blame to Mr. Serjeant Miller, of 
“Dear Law Union” No. 20. We are confident 
he discharges a duty imposed on him with great 
reluctance ; and all we want is, a date fixed when 
the case of Hackett v. Cotton will disappear from 
the business of the Court at Hinckley, even if 
Cotton should never pay another penny to Hackett. 

The adoption of the Scotch system—where, 
instead of a man woiking out of prison, by labour- 
ing for money to pay the debt due to the iucar- 
cerator, the creditor must support the debtor — 
would not meet, probably, the Judge of Hinckley’s 
views. Imprisonment for debt was allowed at one 
period in Bombay, and may be so still, The 
warden had peculiar opinions, differing from those 
of the law reformers on the subject. The creditor 
had to aliment the debtor during his incarceration, 
by payment to the warden—who declined to have 
the money by the month or the week. He would 
accept only, at once, payment for a day’s keep. 
The creditor had to leave daily money, therefore. 
The proceedings were harassiug ; but if the money 
for the day’s keep was not lodged by evening, the 
debtor was ejected from his quarters at sunset. 

If the Cottons are to be imprisoned hereafter, I 
suggest the propriety of making the Hacketts pay 
for their support every evening at the door of the 
prison. At present, our ratepayers, who do not 
want the imprisonment, are charged for the grati- 
fication of the Hacketts — or, if not for the 
gratification of such creditors iu general, at any 
tale for the recovery of their debts. 

The extent of this iniquity is very dreadful ; 
aud it goes forward so rapidly, that a regard for 


_ the morals of society requires its immediate—or, 


as it cannot be immediate now, ils speedy removal 
from this part of the world. ‘The County Court 
Judges, in 1856, issued 17,252 commitments; and 
number of persons actually incarcerated under 
warrants, was 7,011. In 1857, the number 
commitments had increased to 27,783, and the 
aumber of persons actually confined in prison un- 

der them, to 10,607 ! 
men are made haters of the law from the 


day of their imprisonment onwards, Not one per | 
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| cent. of the eutire number, probably, have the 


] 








resignation to say “ All right’’ on the subject. 
They feel all to be wrong. The prison is a graad 
school for the small system of red republicanism, 
that talks of burning, plundering, slaying. County 
Court Judges plant treasons, they may depend, in 
these commitments. They issue them in the name 
of the Queen, and they should promulgate them 
direct and plain in the name of the Hacketts and 
the lay reformers. The persons committed may 
be worthless before imprisonment; but few of 
them who go in fools come out simpletons. They 
should not have received credit, if they were 
worthless ; and we have no right to make, in the 
interest of small shopkeepers and tallymen, the 
bad worse. One member of Parliament, during a 
discussion on this enormity in the last session, 
expressed his fear that the poor would not get 
credit on the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 
Would they not? Then for that happy result, let 
us abolish imprisonment+for debt by all means. 
The honourable member may be assured that the 
poor should never deal with the man who gives 
credit to his customers on the guarautee that he 
can imprison them. 

I am convinced that few persons have considered 
yet the evils originating in the imprisonment of 
10,607 individuals in one year, of whom many, like 
Cotton of Hinckley, have paid the original debt 
onee, and over twice. 

A disgraceful number of crimes occur in. this 
country from quarrels between husbands and wives. 
They ofter go into violence; and yet, only a small 
proportion of these brawls become public. They 
are fed by the credits afforded, on the existence of 
County Courts, to reckless and thoughtless females ; 
and when a woman has contracted a debt without 
her husband’s knowledge, but in his name, and on 
his responsibility down to prison—even to prison 
like any common criminal or thief—the end of the 
matter is not foreseen, and may be deeper down, 
and farther off, than any person can tell. The 
actual debtor expects, and pinovhes, and starves to 
rub down the demon’s score week by weck. If 
business go on well, it may be done; but husbands 
are not made of cast iron, and may become sick. 
Trade may fail, and the artisan or labourer may 
want work. Then come summonses, and trials, 
and judgments — commitments and executions. 
They are followed by drunkenness, enmity, ill-will, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. The peace of a 
home is broken for ever, although the case may 
never go to the extreme point. Yet, in 1857, the 
executions issued against the goods of defendants 
by County Courts, actually numbered ... 92,894 
The number of imprisonments were 10,607 





Total of extreme proceedings ... 103,501 
The inerease of these extreme eases, compared 
with 1856, in 1857, was, of executions against the 
goods of defendants ... ... +, «+. 16,236 
Imprisonments of defendants .., ... « 3,596 





f 19,832 
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The increase was tweuty-five per cent. of the 
nomber in 1856. The trade cannot be allowed to 


discussed in Parliament ; but there can, and there 
should be, no remedy less than the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. The criminal law will 
properly retain imprisonment, or some other pun- 
ishment, for fraud or misrepresentation, against 
the poor or the rich. The County Court Judges 
will plead for the continuance of a system which 


they have managed. They may believe in the 
necessity of these small imprisonments—for they 


are not acquainted intimately and personally with , 


the circumstances of the labouring classes. Still, 
some of these gentlemen may have misgivings on 
the subject; and among others, who have the 
means of forming a correct opinion upon it, there 
can be few differences respecting the policy that 
should be pursued. 

Members of Parliament who fear that the poor 
will not obtain credit after the abolition of impri- 
sonment for debt, should consult the managers of 
the friendly or trades clubs and societies. They 
are almost exclusively working men, who will 
almost as generally say that imprisonment should 
be abolished ; and if any credit, built on that foun- 
dation, be destroyed, so much the better for all 
parties. 

The nation cannot retain a law which punishes 
a debtor of 11s. 4d. more than the thief of 11s. 4d., 
in addition to and by the actual process of repay- 
ment, while the thief makes no restitution; and yet 
consider their law to be honest and just. They 
cannot continue to inflict a punishment on debt 
calculated to destroy honesty, aud go on praying 
all the time “lead us (or others) not into tempta- 
tion.” They cannot uphold a law of insolvency 
that, in one of its limbs, wedges up one man for 
ever, under executions and imprisonments, merely 
because he is honest and poor, or bas no rich friends; 
and, in another limb, clears up another man, who 
is indebted ten thousand times as much as the first, 
only because he has money, or his friends have 
money, to fee lawyers and pay stamps and taxes, 
who carry him through the courts, and bring him 
out free from all the consequences and liabilities of 
debt as a new-born child. Perhaps the nation 
have uever seriously thought on the gross and 
montsrous absurdity of taxing bankrupts and in- 
solvents for the means of carrying through inves- 
tigations and liberations. The subject has no 
connexion with the County Courts; but it is a 
remarkably droll truth, that from a class who, if 
they be honest men, must be poor, and if dishonest 
men should be punished—not for debt, but for 
fraud—the nation takes means to meet its own 
responsibilities. 

For the County Court system, it is doubtless 
doomed ‘to the abolition of its absurd powers, and 
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the reduction of its extravagant expenses. Lay 


reformers may be certain that, when the public 














grow and thrive in this way. It has already been can be roused out of the whirl of other cares tg 


notice the institution of slavery, or worse, in Eng. 
land, they will say that no class can be allowed to 
fare sumptuously out of the depths and dregs of 
poverty. A bill has been introduced to the Com. 
mons for the establishment of Councils of Trade, 
in the hopes of preventing the evils originating jg 
strikes, or strikes themselves. These Councils 
will consist of employers and working men, elected 
by their several classes, in equal nambers. Unless 
County Courts, or any other courts, can give the 
necessary order for the payment of debts, at a cost 


of ten per cent., or thereby, on the gross sum, in - 


course of time some such tribunals will be substi. 
tuted for them as are devised to accomplish, in a 
friendly manner, all that has been effected by 
strikes. That object can only be secured by the 
community, for whose interest credit exists, taking 
upon themselves the necessary expenses of court 
houses, judges, and their officers. Why should 
the defendants or plaintiffs before inferior courts 
be charged for the cost of buildings, and the 
salaries of judges or registrars ; while the superior 
courts are maintained, and the judges and all the 
Officials, are paid by the public? Will any mao, 
in a sane state, tell me that this distinction gives 
equal justice to all classes of suitors? Still, it is 
a distinction invented by the law reformers. 

I believe that law reform can never be carried 
by lawyers. They are an enlightened body of men, 
but they are practical, and I never knew a great 
reform in any business, accomplished by practical 
men; for useful reforms are commonly carried in 
spite of them. A lawyer has reformed our artillery 
practice within the last few months, and given the 
nation new guns, new shells, and new shot. If 
the artillery officers were employed as law re- 
formers, they are not highly paid men, and they 
are not practical men, so I believe they would 
stop the disgraceful expenditure of these County 
Courts; they would pay for the courts of the 
poorer classes from the funds that support the 
courts of the rich ; they would give an honest and 
poor debtor, all the advantages belonging to a 
debtor who cannot be very honest if he be rich ; 
they would abolish the scenes of Hinckley, which 
are better than many other scenes, and stop for 
ever the cases of Hackett v. Cotton, and the Tex 
Tuovsanp Six Hunprep np Seven imprisou- 
ments of 1857. 

I believe the entire case might be left safely to 
the artillery officers, and they would produce 4 
reform of the law that would not leave its practice 
an open defiance to civilisation and christianity, 45 
the law reformers have left it—a defiance that 
grows more obnoxious and stouter and worse year 
after year. 
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TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 


THE CENTRAL COUNTY, 
PeaTusHIRE is a great, strange county. 
other county in the British isles coutains the 
same richness of scenery. It stretches so far, and 
it stretches so wide. long, long ago, I was 
standing twd miles beneath the chest of Dee, near 
the point where a tributary brings, through a 
valley from the south-west, its offerings to the 
river. Behind me, Ben Mac Dhui, with its granite 

seemed to hang over the land; but, footsore 
and weary, | knew it was many long miles to the 
north. Beside it stood the broad-browed and sullen 
Breriach. They are the father and mother of the 
clear and sparkling Dee, so free, and happy, and 
joyous—bounding along through heather and 
rocks; and, young as it is there, it has ere then 
leaped down some three thousand five hundred feet 
in the world. 

* And that hill away in the south-west standing 
alone—that, I fancy, is in Forfarshire,’’ I said to 
my companion. 

“Tn Forfarshire ? 
in Perthshire.” 

“ Perthshire here,” [ thought, “ why its every- 
where.” 

Deep in the Highlands—nearly over to the 
Western ocean, there are little rivulets gushing out 
beneath small cairns, and wild flowers fringing 
round their fountains with small gems of great 
beauty; and the antlers of the deer displace 
the gravel and stones in their little channels, over 
which an infant might securely toddle; and they 
are to form the Tay, that carries more fresh water 
to the ocean than any other British river. Far, far, 


No; that’s one of the hills 


to the east it has become a sea, rolling along | 


through the Carse; and all around its banks the 
yellow corn is bending towards the river as if it 
worshipped the stream; and it has passed “ the 
fair city,’’ and busy town, and tall ships are float- 
ing down its broad tide; but still, it is in Perth- 
shire. Toilsome years had come and gone, and I 
was lounging away an idle hour at an idle water- 
ing place in the centre of southern Scotland. It 
isa dreamy place, so circled round with hills, like 
alittle world of its own red roses, and white 
houses, and green lawns, and greener trees; that 


No. 


while ;” aad there we were certainly in this 
strange Perthshire, stretching from Dunblane far 
beyond Dunkeld—coming in one’s way at the 
chest of Dee and the links of Forth. 

So to say that any place is in Perthshire is an 


extremely indefinite description, and thus “ the 


Wilderness’ may be a long or a short journey 
from Edinburgh. It is not long—except, indeed, 
by water; and any tourist who takes the windings 
of the Forth as his route from Edinburgh Castle 
to Stirling Castle, will find it in a summer day a 
long pleasure. The Forth seems to be the laziest 
river in all the land, after it passes Stirling, and 
cuts so many figures eight in making its way 
through its fertile valley, that one might suppose, 
the genius of the river to be endowed with com- 
mon sense, and loath to leave a scene so fair. 

The Forth was for centuries the inner line of 


| the Scotch defences, against the south—from the 





| 


days of the Romans, however far antecedent to 
their date; down to comparatively recent periods. 
The Forth was the Scotch Mincio; and the wit- 
ness of many battles. At periods when armies 
could not be conveyed easily across the Frith of 
Forth, that river, between the mountains and the 
upper waters of the Frith, was a short line of de- 
fence for those who, beaten from the southern 
counties, knew that their enemy would never force 
the Clyde, since there, to the north, stood the 
battlements of stately mountains; and so they 
maintained the line of the Forth, and the key of 
Stirling, till a battle field was made on nearly 
every mile of ground. If I wished to make my 
boy an enthusiastic supporter of political independ- 
ence I would take him over that district, and tell 
him, as we walked, how often that land was soaked 


| with blood, aud why the tinge of sacrifice had 


| 





one forgets all that there may be without, except | 


papers; and immediately thereafter the postman 
will bring letters, and the place is compelled to be 
concerned for a short time with the outer world. 


Any dreamy personage, with plenty of money and | 
| high, as if they particularly wanted to see what is 


no anxieties, might pass life there with perfect 


arrears makes all its allurements beautifully stupid. 
So T thought,—* Let us take a walk into Perth- 
shire.” That was advice to drive away the notion 
that time was being squandered. “A walk into 
Perthshire? why that’s rather a long suggestion ; 
better take the train.”” ‘Ob, no; it’s not worth 





often loitered long on the surface of the deep, still 
river. But these difficulties are all over now, and 
others, on a larger scale, have taken their place. 





THE WILDERNESS. 
Tue Wilderness is neither dreary nor extensive, 
It comprises the north and the south side of two 
not very high hills. So it is a glen; and the 


ou the arrival of trains, which bring morning | water glides here and tumbles there through the 


bottom—brawling as it comes in, brawling as it 
goes out. The hills seem crowned with trees, 
until they look like two thickets, and the Ashes 
planted in the bottom have stretched themselves 


ease. To me, a feeling that I am accumulating | doing over the hill tops, in the world, There are, 


however, open spaces on the sides of the hills, and, 
even at the top, patches of corn and grass. The 
Wilderness itself is a house—a good, plain house ; 
neither a cottage nor a lodge, but an honest, large, 
square-looking house—would be square if it were 
not so tall—¢omposed of four flats and ontworks, 
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built evidently to accommodate a large family— | 


and now its life is a great sinecore. It is an 
Edinburgh house transplanted to the country ; and 
the characteristic of Edinburgh houses is, that the 
back and the front are seldom of the same size. 
They alwavs stand on the slope of a stcep hill, if 
it be possible to get that position—and sites of 
the sort are common there. 

The lower flat of the Wilderness is clothed with 
rose trees; but honeysuckles and other creeping 
plants have got amongst them, and they have 
plaited a sheathing of green leaves and many- 
coloured flowers—ever beautifu!, yet often chang- 
ing. The architect, from some freak of his craft, 
had carried out the second floor slightly over the 
basement, and it screens the drapery of flowers in 
a very needless manner; but the recesses of its 
semi -circular windows afford enchanting opportu- 
nities to imaginary individuals of supposing tlieir 
persons to be suspended in the middle atmosphere, 
at a dangerous distance from the gardens beneath 
them. The third floor is tall, like its supporters ; 
and the fourth is far from being lofty in itself, but 
looks pretty much as if the builder believed that, 
in this direction, he had nearly exhausted his space, 
and wanted the birds on the tree tops to have an 
opportunity of looking in at the bedroom windows. 
The gardens are three, on successive slopes going 
down to the south and to the water. They are 
hanging gardens, resembling those of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in that one particular. They constitute four 
terraces, by aid of a certain space before the house, 
a debateable land, with the road essential to an 
entrance, and the grass and shrubbery essential to 
such a road—forming altogether something like a 
small preface, or a preliminary. They are flanked 
by orchards—if collections of fruit trees merit the 
name, planted in a confusion of design altogether 
ingenious; and the water marmurs by, mocking the 
panting flowers in the dry and dusty summer with 
the presence of refreshing streams that they might 
hear but could not see—-or, as was more important 
to them, could not taste, until their own Eastern 
kin and kith came to their aid, with that magical 
gum which distributes lightning messages to em- 
perors and empresses, to merchant princes, crafty 
politicians, kings and queens, or, by the aid of 
John the gardener, water to Mary Anne’s flowers 
or Mr. Garvie’s cabbages. 





GUTTA PERCHA. 
It is a strange thing that this gutta percha was 
helping Louis Napoleon to fight the battle of Sol- 
ferino, and Mr. Garvie to water his lettuces and 
onious, at the same hour on the 24th of June last 
—for science never gives anything good and new 
out of the immeasurable storehouses of many mer- 
cies, but straightway Satan gets his hand into it, 
and uses it for our injury. If mortals meet en- 
chanted hours of happiness in life, he is sure to 
provide balancing hours of sorrow after them ; yea, 
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and it happens often that where souls, being half 
blind, have suffered most, is where they trusted 
most; and their trusting has been the cause, and 
source, aud sting of their suffering. This gutta 
percha was to bind the world by its ligatures up 
into a bundle of peace societies. It was to car 

messages of good-will and peace from one hemis. 
phere to the other, and from pole to pole, in mere 
twinklings of time, and to prevent all misunder. 
standings; yet, on the 24th June, to the great 
horror, [ doubt not, of those excellent and worthy 
members of the Society of Friends whose enter. 
prise rendered gutta-percha a household word jy 
our islands, it was employed as a corps of aides-de. 
camp to fight the Austrians, and cleverly helped 
the French by the well doiug of its work. We 
shall never have from material means any mental 
improvement, and never have peace on earth with- 
out a change in the spirits that pilot mankind on 
the earth, or in the spirits of the masses—the 
enslaved masses of serfs, who meanly sell them- 
selves to the doing of evil, and absolutely cast 
round their sin the mantle of patriotism, supposing 
that this virtue, like charity—which, in passing, | 
may say is not alms-giving, but heart-love—covers 
a multitude of sins. I doubt not that the izaorant 
Chasseurs, Turcos, and Zouaves who at Solferino 
did the work of the new scourge-world, supposed 
that they were somehow, although they could not 
tell how, in the right. I have no hesitation ig 
believing that the Croats, Germans, and Tyrolese, 
on the other side, could Lave adopted the “ dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mort” of Lovat, and of 
one who was greatly old Lovat’s senior in the 
world; and these men believed they were dying thus 
too, whereas they were battling for one of the old 
scourge-worlds. Nay, I have the authority of Mr, 
Ruskin, architect, pervert, and visionary, to the 
circumstance that these men, in being shot to 
please Francis Joseph and Louis Napoleon, and 
becoming—as Ruskin phrases it, in a correspon- 
dence entitling the man to a lodging in Gartneval, 
out of the way of mischief-doing to himself and 
others—manure for rice fields, were strong Pro- 
testants, nobly protesting, with showers of red 
blood, in favour of—but he does not say of what, 
Still, we have in this country Whig writers—that 
is, party Whiz writers, of the regular party guage, 
assuring the other little brainlets who believe their 
writings, that Ruskin is an author of equivalent 
genius to Jeremy ‘Taylor’s—a great man—ad 
intellectual pinnacle—merely because he puts his 
haud to madnesses, because he abuses Protestantism, 
and thinks that Christians should not mind their 
own business, but all other people’s businesses— 
exactly what a Whig of the latter-day school does 
in office, devising couspiracy bills for French people, 
and sending advice to Germans—which they dont 
want, and don’t take well; but there is nothing 10 
the Bible favourable to Christians not minding, of 
neglecting, their own business, although Mr. 
Ruskin says that the Bible is fall of it. This not 
minding one’s own business is the paradise for 
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which he pleads, for which he says Tyrolese bled, 
and Zouaves died. No doubt of it whatever. If 
these men had minded their own business there 
gould have been no use of gutta percha for fighting 
jn Italy this summer, unless there had been a little | 
fighting to secure the right to mind their own 
business, which has been stolen from them by 

nts, and for which we may all have to fight in 
some early year. The grand curse of the people 
jg the people. A democracy of serfs makes slaves 
of others and themselves ; therefore, if we were 
minding our own business, we should be apostles 
of the great revolution, which may neither strike 
down coronets nor crowns, but will put them into 
thei right places. Mr. Ruskin’s protests, in 
corpses to manure Italian rice fields, were all given 
for passive obedience—the greatest heresy, poli- 
tical and religious, of this or of any other time, 
being the foundation of many other public errors. 
And this is the teaching of such men as Ruskin: 

ive obedience! going out cheerfully to be 
hanged to please the laird —to be shot to please the 
emperor; neglecting one’s own business, neglect- 
ing a man’s family, friends, home, to please rulers 
—in office by force or by fraud, or by both! This 
is really being ‘worse than an infidel,’ in a 
pointed sense, although ignorant men know it not. 
80 it would neither suit Mr. Ruskin’s principles 
nor Beelzebub’s purposes to acquaint the people 
generally with the Book that speaks authoritatively 
these truths. It will spread, however, and with 
it civil and religious freedom, even among Croats 
ind Zouaves; and as it spreads, the people who 
take rifled cannon, and pay emperors, will employ 
theirSearinon, and their labour and lives, for their 
own business and their own purpose, until we arrive 
at the time when gutta percha will be alone em- 
ployed for the objects proposed by the benevolent 
Quakers who introduced the article to general use 
amongst us—not in conveying messages in its 
loosé coils—lightning messages on its insulated 
Wires—between divisions of Imperial slaves daring 
battle, but in carrying messages of peace from 
north to south, over east and west, or conveying 
in its flexible tubes water to Mary Anne’s flowers 
or Mr, Garvie’s onions. Mr. Mechi may, perhaps, 
tender its employment general on farms, for the 
conveyance of liquid manure. If droughts in 
spring aud early summer continue to be common, 
its tubes may carry water to fields from reservoirs. 
It may yet become a means of helping the desert 
to be glad, and the wilderness generally, like our 
particular Wilderness, to blossom like the rose. I 
know that the allegorical school of interpretation 
will repudiate my use of this quotation. ‘They 
may even regard it as a scandal. Still, I adhere 
toit. The figares of Scripture, like the spirit of 
Scripture, will all be fulfilled literally. At any 
rate, the employment of gutta percha by Mr. Gar- 
vieand Mr. Mechi will endure, when the Napo- 
leons need it not for their purposes, 


' 
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THE SUMMER SUNSET. 
Our summer nights are all past now, but they 
were then in their beauty’s pride. It was early 
July, while yet the corn was green, and the sua 


went down amid a farewell of splendour. The 


| thirsty earth gasped for its little dew, after the 


burning noon; but away by the hills of Southern 
Perthshire, over by Callender and the Trossachs, 
the sky seemed one vast furnace, with golden 
streaks through the ruby red field—which ran out 
eastward in piles of fantastically shaped clouds, 
gathering together in one burning bank at their 
root in the west. Where patches of the sky were 
visible between these clouds, it had assumed a 
splendid green covering, rather darker than the 
deep sea, when a clouded sun dimly shines over its 
surface, and no gale makes a ripple there. 

“Ts not that a splendid sunset, John? Have 
you ever seen anything finer than that?” and I 
sought the information from the gardener at the 
Wilderness. 

“T kenna, sir; maybe I hae—there’s been sae 
mony sunsets in my life.” 

“True, John; but this is something out of 
course. Neither Miss Garvie nor you have roses 
of that rich red, John.” 

“ The warld’s a’ oot o’ coorse, ye maun see, sir, 
wi’ that French emperor, and a’ his fellin’ o’ fouk. 
No a bit o’ me but thinks noo that a’ this redness 
o’ th’ lift, morn an’ even, comes o’ this killin’ 
that’s sae ‘ prevalent,’ as our minister says, It’s 
a joodgment, he thinks, on the beest, an’ the lan’ 
o’ the beest.” 

“That may be true, John, without having any 
influence over the colouring of the sky at even- 
time.’ 

“ As for that, ye ken, the sun attracts like the 
particles o’ water up in mist; an’ for onything 
mair, I see na but that the sun may carry up the 
red oot o” thae fields. It’s no an easy thing to kill 
tens an’ twenties o’ thousands o’ men, an’ no mak’ 
nae impression somewhere.” 

“ There have been plenty of impressions made, 
John, in the killing of them, we may depend upon 
that; but as to the colouring in the sky, our 
beautiful sunsets—here’s Mr. Pittenweem coming 
up from the lower regions Jobn; be has been 
meditating by the water, and I shall tell him your 
opinion, and hear his explanation.’ 

“If you bring him doon on us, you'll hear 
clavers till midnicht—if you'll stay to hear them. 
The puir gentleman’s as fu’ o’ haverells as au egg’s 
fu’ o’ meat.” 

“Pil try him, though, John.” 

And so I did, prefacing my request for infor- 
mation by the assurance that the gardener could 
not understand, neither could I, how the peculiar 
beauties of some sunsets arose, and how the pre- 
sent was so unapproachably brilliant and gorgeously 
hued. Mr. Pittenweem professes the utmost 
contempt for John’s trade acquirements, while I 
sometimes think that he stands in pt, the 


| gardener’s common sense—just as a fencer 
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might afford to be a little nervous before a mad- 
man ; and first he alleged that there was no evi- 
dence of the beauty of this sunset being unap- 
proachable. He hoped the gardener had not 
committed himself to that statement. 

** Atweel no, Moorcleuch; I leave it to a’ you 
scientific men to limit your Maker’s power. There 
may hae been mony a bonnier sunset than that o’er 
the Lomond.”’ 

“Its my mode of speaking, Mr. Pittenweem, 
and John must be acquitted of joining in my folly 
—which I admit and confess. Whatever has 
been may be again, and, of course, may be ap- 
proached.” 

“There you’re oot again,” said John ; “ there’s 
the deluge, noo, will never be repeated. We hae 
that in the Word.” 

“Well, true; no rule without an exception. 
But now, Mr. Pittenweem, how do all these colours 
change so ?” 

“Of course,”’ he said, ‘ you have distance, in 
the first place, affecting colour or shade. Some 
of these clouds are higher in the atmosphere than 
others, and the sun’s rays fall upon them in a dif- 
ferent direction from that assumed towards others. 
Then you have the medium through which you see 
them ; the medium may be different altogether— 
we cannot tell — between us and the crimson 
clouds, from that between us and the golden. 
Next you have the density of the vapour shone 
upon ; its very substance may be different in the 
various masses of colouring.” 

‘‘And the green tinge of the ordinarily blue 
sky ?”’ 

‘* As to that, perhaps the unusual accumulation 
of thin, and heavy, and richly coloured vapours in 
the atmosphere, may have thrown over the blue its 
different shades, and these, mingling like shadows, 
have given that greenish hue to the sky. But it’s 
extremely beautiful—perfectly enchanting. One 
could gaze at it for days and nights—only there is 
a telegraphic order for me to be off. There’s my 
wife, and son, and I know not who, nor what they 
want, beneath the shade of this panorama of un- 
sullied beauty—like, as it seems to me, the beauty 
of the land afar off—are thinking, I do believe of 
—of tea. The glories of nature are worth living 
to watch. Now that sunset, rightly valued, is a 
spectacle to be grateful for.” 

‘Ye dinna ken, laird, that it’s causin’ me a’ 
this weery waterin’.’’ 

“Ye belong, John, to the things of earth—still 
in the blackness of carnality.”’ 

“* May be sae, laird—may be; but I wad na gie 
this nicht a gude cower o’ black clouds, wi ae 
deceesive downpoor, for a’ your crimson an’ goud. 
Ay,” added John, turning to me, “the Jaird’s 
awa’; it’s a mercy he has a wife to keep him doun. 
He wou’d gang clean daft, if he hadna’ her, wi’ his 
vapours, an’ ither nonsense. Me carnal! an’ i’ 
th’ blackness!—for nae ither reason than the 
want o’ rain! Gude nicht till ye, sir; an’ never 
forget, as ye mak’ youre way in the warld, to gie 
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beauty its proper place—a full score o” steps be. 
neath usefulness.” 

The gardener went away to his watering, and | 
marvelled whether the young people who were 


| wandering up the walk on the opposite bank of 


the water in the Wilderness, were inclined to fol. 
low John’s advice, and put beauty twenty Steps 
below utility, in their estimate, and on their 
ladder. 

The rule holds good over all the natural world 
as if to teach us not to be captivated by appear. 
ances. ‘The flowers of the greatest beauty are not 
our food-yielding plants. The blue flower and 
the green stalk of the flax do not give it the im. 
posing appearance of the violet, which does nothi 
more than cheer the early springtime with its 
highly-coloured flowers, and clothes us not in fing 
linen, “clean and white.’ The sparkling gems 
and the costly gold have more of beauty, and less 
of use, than the granite or the iron ore. The 
black cloud in a summer of drought is a bow of 
promise richer than the rainbow’s tints. Yet men 
are not naturally philosophical or practical. They 
still look on the beautiful, not as something new, 
but something old—like music, softly played, that 
brings back a train of long-forgotten thoughts— 
like a painting, finely finished, that raises in the 
mind a misty recollection of scenery long since 
seen, and now run into the maze of all that have 
been looked on and loved since it faded from the 
eye—like a little worthless relic of some pleasant 
day, on which the solitary stumbles among his 
drawers, and seated, turns it over and round, and 
marvels and thinks, at what time, when, and with 
whom, he first picked up the withered flower, or 
the streaked pebble. So comes to many an eye 
the golden and ruby flush of sunset, and many 
minds wonder if somewhere, once, they did not 
live amid such gorgeous scenery as returns but for 
an hour, and passes fast away into the dark and 
mirk night. ‘They think it is the gate of the spirit- 
world, while practical people, of the Pittenweem 
school, discourse upon colours and vapours. Thanks 
are due, because the most beautiful scenes man 
can ever see, of which the costliest and the good- 
liest draperies form only poor imitations, are so 
very cheap that beggar and king have them at the 
same price. 





THE SCULPTURING COMPANY. 
THE night came and passed, and the day came and 
passed, and Mr. Pittenweem was not prepared to 
take the chair until long after dinner; but he 
came at last, just as his refractory subjects threat- 
ened to turn him out of office, with no more cere- 
mony than would have been considered necessary 
if he had been a Grand Duke of Italy. Mr. 
Nimmo, who had come over with the afternoon 
train, uearly forty miles, remarked, as usual, that 
business could not prosper unless it were pune 
tually transacted, and he thought an explanation 





was due by the Chair to the company. 
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Mr. Pittenweem agreed entirely on the general | 
principle of punctuality suggested by his respected | 
friend; but there were exceptions, for which | 
sliowance should be conceded, when explanations | 
were given. Mr. Pittenweem grasped a small | 

apparently of circulars and prospectuses. | 
“This document,” he said, producing one of the | 
jatter, “has been forwarded to me from Moor- | 
. It reached our place by the post of 
rday. It is transmitted from London. I am 
desired to mention the plan, and its extraordinary 
merits, among my scientific friends, in the hope 
that they may be interested to know the well- 
founded expectations entertained by the promoters 
of the scheme.” | 

“The patentees?” suggested Mr. Neil, in a 
querying tone. 

« Exactly so; my clerical friend is correct.” 

“But may I beg pardon for remarking,’’ broke 
in Mr. Neil, ‘that I am not clerical. I repudiate 
the title, which more properly belongs to our host, 
Mr. Garvie. I am an unworthy minister of the 
Gospel.” 

“Tam not inclined,” the chairman continued, 
“to quarrel with the candour or humility of Mr. 
Neil, in describing himself as unworthy ; but while 
I decline the description given of his own conduct 
by my reverend friend—’’ 

“Allow me,’ said Mr. Graham, “ to interrupt 
you with the suggestion that all epithets should be 
avoided. Now, the title ‘reverend’ is derived 
almost directly from a Latin word which means 
that the owner of the title is a fit object of worship 
—one to be revered, or one to be worshipped ; 
and although the meaning of the term in the 
English language and common practice, is doubt- 
less modified, yet, for my part, I think its use 
might be advantageously dropped. I shall expe- 
rience the doom, on account of this proposal, of 
all reforniers, yet I cannot avoid expressing the 
opinion that human beings should be known by 
their proper names.” 

Mr. Humphrey appeared in trouble, and declared 
—‘For my part, I fear my young friend should 
rather experience the fate of all heretics than of 
all reformers. You have listened, sir, in that 
chair, in this room, of this most hospitable man- 
sion, in the dreary wilderness, to an attack on the 
position and privileges of the church ; which I can 
only regard as one of those portentous signs of the 
times which—I may say—are—of which—as al- 
ready said—I would remark—are to be found—or 
are described —in—that is stated—in—”’ 

“The coming struggle,” Mary Anne suggested. 
_“Dr. Cumming’s advertised and great tribula- 
tion,” added Mr. Nimmo. 

“An attack, sir, the more insidious,” pursued 
Mr. Humphrey, “ that it is masked, like the apples 
of the Dead Sea, Sodom and Gomorrha, in a healthy 
rind, from a respect for the ideas no doubt con- 
veyed in a Latin root, from which is derived this 
litle, now engrafted into our language, and con- 
veying, to our minds, no other, different, greater 
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iaterpretation or meaning than, I might say, and 
be upheld in saying, than respectable, or deserving 
of respect.” 

“Well, then, I think the matter more easily 
solved than the merits of Mr. Pittenweem’s pro- 
spectuses,”” 

“ Did I use any such expression—any expression 
akin with, similar to, or. bearing the meaning of 
prospectus ?’’ asked the chair, glancing rather un- 
easily towards a lady, whose eyes had never been 
off the bundle of papers since it was produced. 
“ Did I give any justification to Mr. Nimmo’s title 
of prospectuses, applied to these truly valuable 
reports on a great achievement in mechanics, des- 
tined to adorn the homes of the humblest with—I 
may add—let me see—with—” 

* Allow me to explain,’” Mr. Nimmo interposed. 
“ Perhaps the term prospectus did, or did not, fall 
from the Chair. I merely judged, in the habit 
and repute of patentees, that their documents 
gvould be followed bya prospectus, and was only 
to hint, on the explanation of Mr. Humphrey, that 
he might be described hereafter as the Respectabie 
Mr. Humphrey, rather than the Reverend. That’s 
all I have to say at present.” 

“Precisely what might have been expected to 
be said,” remarked Miss Humphrey. 

“ May I be allowed space to explain the cause 
of, and reason for, my delaying the meeting ? This 
is the way of it—and I trust to have care sufficient 
given me to avoid all obnoxious terms.” 

“Did I say ‘reverend’ was obnoxious ?” Mr. 
Neil sprung up and inquired. 

“All terms, then, noxious or obnoxious,” the 
Chairman observed, and then proceeded—*“ The 
deep interest felt by me in the disclosures of 
science contained in these documents, may have 
somewhat unhinged the ordinary equilibrium of my 
mind, unaccustomed, as I am—with a large ac- 
quaintance, notwithstanding, in mechanical and 
scientific matters—to meet anything so clear, so 
convincing, and withal so simple, and so sure to 
produce that extraordinary revolution in the fine 
arts—or, let me say, in the highest development 
of fine art—which I see before us in a prospective 
vista of amazement and wonder. These papers, 
ladies and gentlemen, belong to the Sculpturing 
Company, consisting, not of speculators of the 
common sehool, seeking after dividends, premiums, 
promoter’s fees, and other vulgarities, but men 
breathing the atmosphere of genius—men, genius- 
ennobled—whose chisels bid the marble almost 
breathe—and behold, by industry, patience, and 
perseverance, the marble almost breathes—and 
whose conceptions will henceforward become the 
heritage of their delighted, edified, and instructed 
countrymen and countrywomen, from the maiden 
who—who—gleans the field or grasps the hook, 
to the noblest princess of the realm; and—” 

Mr. Garvie.—“ But what is it all, then? Tell 
us plainly what it is.” 

Chairman.—“ I am not in a condition to matvel 
at the suggestion of our excellent friend, that at 








onee, and as if by the Ithurielic spear, I should 
penetrate your spirits, and convey to them the 
gladdening prospects that cheer my heart, and 
overflow my mind; but it is not so easy as some 
imagine, to plant in many minds those convictions 
that are deep-rooted in other minds ; and unless 
to those who are gifted with mechanical capabilities 
or ideas, explanations are dry and tedious; but the 
new application of mechanism described in these 
papers, will perform what has been done by en- 
graving for the inferior yet older sister, painting 
—to sculpture.” 

Mr. Garvie.—‘ Done already in stucco, plaster 
of Paris, and other plastic substances.” 

Chairman.—*“ I am reminded by my learned friend 
of the Italian boys, who carry for sale on their 
trays the productions of Gray’s Inn Lane and 
Leather Lane—celebrated localities in the image 
trade of London; but these papers refer to the 
production of copies of sculpture on the most 
durable material, so that the gardens of humble 


homes may be ornamented with the works of the’ 


great sculptors at little more than the price of the 
material, Indeed, there is no limit to this new 
business ; because genius, after a fashion, may be 
considered unlimited.” 

‘“‘T observe,” remarked Mr. Humphrey, “ that 
this is a cheapening of graven images, and their 
multiplication in the land—a proceeding in which 
I see danger.” 

“ But the chairman should be allowed to finish 
—and, when he has finished, Mr. Humphrey, to say 
whether he be, or be not, a Mahomedan—not that I 
have any belief in the civilizing influence of fine 
art, by itself. It requires to be preceded by an 
educational process; and it is contrary to the 
soundest dogmas of our greatest teachers in poli- 
tical economy, to expend the money of the nation 
on articles that are not reproductive. It is a sheer 
waste of capital, which should be guarded against 
by cheap editions of Adam Smith’s works,’’ said 
Mr. Nimmo. 

“I thought that Mr. Pittenweem described this 
new invention,” Mr. Graham observed, ‘‘ as some- 
thing so very cheap that it could scarcely be called 
a waste of capital, but simply a new way of dress- 
ing stones.” 

“ Precisely so—a capital idea—indeed, the very 
thing that should be put in the papers on the 
subject. I regret that it did not occur to me,” 
replied our chairman. 

‘Then, as a cheap and novel plan of dressing 
stones by machinery.” 

“Exactly; I am glad that Kilbattery compre- 
hends this great scheme—machinery and steam 
power.’’ 

“Machinery and steam power,” pursued Kil- 
battery, “ being used, the dressing is to be done 
economically ; and instead of the chisei’s cuneiform 
characters, traced by hand, we may have profiles 
traced upon the fronts of our houses.’ 

“Of course they may be done perfectly, rather 
than traced. Observe that tracing is a mere out- 
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line—the germ of the finished thought—and the 
sculpturing machine would bring out perfect copies 
of any profile, statue, or statuette.” 

“Any graven image,’’ exclaimed Mr. Hum. 
phrey. 

“Any graven image,” replied the Chairman, 
“ A graven image is not a sinful thing in itself. 
It may be the cause, or the tool, of sin in others, 
but it is no more sinful than barley, which may be 
very badly employed—or than types, which may 
be used to print bad books.” 

“Then, according to my idea,’ Mr. Graham 
went on, “ the new cathedral, or the new mansion, 
may be converted into one great graven image, or 
one series of graven images—a hundred repetitions 
of the sculptor’s one idea done in the process of 
stone-dressing, at little more expense than the 
common process.” 

* That is it—you have it, sir, exactly—a noble 
expanding of genius, until its wings shall oversha- 
dow the land.” 

“In idolatry,” interposed Mr. Humphrey. 

** As my respected friend pleases. If he chooses 
to fall down and worship the walls of his church, 
when the heritors build a new structure at Pitten- 
drum, it may be so; but this error will not be 
expected from him.” 

“It occurs to my memory, that in your capacity 
as a justice of the peace, you hold that, in the 
drinking usages, the prevalence of the opportunity 
makes the prevalence of the temptation ; and so 
in these graven images—their prevalence in edifices 
devoted to religion, would tend to make the danger 
of a sensuous worship.” 

“That involves,” added Mr. Graham, “ the 
questions respecting a large outlay on the orna- 
mentation of churches—of which, geverally speak- 
ing, Scotch heritors have not been guilty; but as 
to a mansion, if the head of the Douglas house 
were to build a new castle at Bothwell, he might 
have each stone in the building engraven with the 
dagger of the family, or any other heraldic symbol, 
at no greater, or much greater, cost than that of 
common stone dressing. It is an improvement, 
and I should like to know the means pursued.” 

**T don’t believe in it ; and if I did, what more 
would be done than can be effected in bricks, or in 
cast iron, any day ?’”’ Mr. Garvie asked ; and the 
Chair replied, that “the nicety of outline achieved 
by the new mechanism couid not be secured ia 
brick work, and was not effected even in castings 
—for the new copied sculpture was not to be dis- 
tinguished easily from the original, while the object 
in view is not to build houses with fronts cove 
entirely by heraldic symbols—although that might 
be possible—but to reproduce works of art i 
durable material, at a price so low, that the man 
telpiece of the peasant might exhibit the fruits of 
the genius animating the great masters, to the 
vast improvement of national taste—indeed, to its 
revolution, imbuing the operative with the ideal- 
istic conceptions of the great art conquerors, whose 
fame and names cast a halo around the human rese 
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—seeing even the meanest and most untutored 

is connected with them by the tyes of a 
maa anda brother. It may be advisable just to 
say, that, like all great discoveries, from the egg 
of Columbus to the tea-kettle of Watt, the idea 
and the means are remarkable for their simplicity. 
The cutters are in different forms, to suit ihe ma- 
terial on which they are meant to travel. They 
may be wrought by any power, but, in our time, 
steam power is the cheapest motive, unless under 
peculiar circumstances. The cutter is directed in 
a groove, formed to correspond with the image to 
be produced; or it is guided by the model from 
which it is to sculpture. Not having seen the 
mechanism-—judging only from plans and explana- 
tions—I hold it impossible, when the work has 
been commenced properly, that any deviation from 
the model can occur ; and the speed, I ain assured, 
resembles the lightning’s flash, or the electric 
messenger.’ 

“When this explanation, of which I did not 
comprehend any portion, was finished, Mr. Nimmo 
remarked that it contained certain errors. An 
electric message beat time, if it had a sufficient 
distance to run; but the machines for sculpture, 
remaining fixed in one place, must necessarily 
occupy a certain quantity of time, and therefore 
the illustration was inexact—although he did not 
mean to press that much, as the object of their 
chairman might have been only a figurative, and 
not a literal comparison. Certain advantages 
might be derived from this invention, and certain 
disadvantages—supposing it to do the work 
assigned to it by their worthy chairman, which he 
didn’t believe. It might injure the painter’s trade, 
and lead to the restoration of hieroglyphics. For 
example: if a publichouse was to be known by 
the sign of the Three Dragons, it would be need- 
less to paint ‘ Three Dragons,’ in Roman letters, 
on a board, with three similitudes of nothing 
whatever above them; but, under the new system, 
the three figures resembling nothing being first 
done in stone, if even that material were needful, as 
amodel, could be transferred to every separate 
stone in the building before it got knocked into 
its place; and thus they would have ‘the Three 
Dragons’ for ever secured. He saw no other use 
of the invention—supposing it to be an invention ; 
and, as a practical man, he declined to invest 
money in the Sculpturing Company—which he 
could have no doubt, as a practical person, was to 
be formed immediately, with limited liability, and 
adeposit of 10s. per £5 share from all applicants 
for favours—or, in other language, responsibilities. 

Mr. Garvie wanted particularly to kaow whether 

invention was represented as entirely new; 
tnd the chairman expressed the pain he felt that 

Sensations experienced by himself, on the 
perusal of the papers, in this scheme—which, he 
wight remark, had received the approval and sup- 
port of distinguished periodicals in the literary and 
‘ientific world—had not been communicated to 
tis audience. Human nature was still in a back- 
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ward condition. Mr. Nimmo considered the 
scheme chiefly useful for the identification of the 
title belonging to publichouses, licensed to sell 
body and soul destroying drinks; and for that it 
would be soon useless, as matter becoming gra- 
dually more subjected to mind would secure a 
state of society from which exciting mixtures and 
stimulants would be for-ever excluded. As to 
Mr. Garvie’s question, he might take on himself 
to say that the invention was entirely novel—a 
patent of the present day. This he had no hesi- 
tation in stating, from his knowledge of patents, 
and, generally, of science. 

“T do not call in question the Chairman’s 
knowledge of patents,” Mr. Garvie said—and I 
thought Mrs. Pittenweem whispered ‘‘ dear bought 
knowledge ;’—“but,”’ continued our host, “I asked 
not what the scheme was in point of date, but 
what it is represented to be by the present pro- 
moters,”” 

“Here are the papers. They don't condes- 
cend on particulars. The writers merely suggest 
the expediency of my circulating the information 
contained in them among my scientific friends, and 
giving the proposed company my moral support.’’ 

‘‘ Monetary,” added the legal old gentleman, 
looking at the papers—*“ monetary.” 

“ Moral, only, I believe,” answered the Chair- 
man, conscious of his own reputed weakness— 
* only moral.’’ 

“There, now; you have not read out—*‘ You 
may obtain a limited number of shares by ap- 
plying.’ ” 

“As a favour, however—only as a favour— 
offered to gentlemen,’’ said the Chairman, in a 
low, modest voice, “distinguished in arts or 
science.” 

“As a favour, to be sure. Well if I were 
getting up a company, I would put it that way— 
meaning no harm, but as a dodge necessary in the 
trade. Now, let me say that we have passed the 
time uselessly—blame being the Chair’s. This is 
an old scheme—I don’t say a bad one. A client 
of mine held forty shares in a company designed to 
make people’s fortunes; by it. He paid his money 
——the promoters experimented quite honestly, I 
fully held, until their money was done, and the 
philosopher’s stone had made its appearance. Then, 
a shareholder flung all into Chancery. A solicitor 
got hold of him; next an accountant. They 
advised him that he had been cheated—that the 
hard-working promoters, who had put little for- 
tunes into this patent—originally it came from the 
United States.—had enriched themselves; the 
winding up court got hold of it; everything was 
sold for the price of old material; the promoters 
really were ruined ; and the shareholders have had 
some pound or thirty shillings per share to pay. 
What they may have to pay, nobody knows yet. 
The accountant, solicitor, and the chief clerk of 
the Master of the Rolls, are still winding 
they will wind up for the lifetime of all the share- 
holders, leaving a residue of work to their own 




























































heirs, executors, and successors. I never knew 
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fine arts; second, that sculpture could not be re. 


a Company wound up in England yet, under the | produced in plastic material with a satisfactory 


new and reformed law—which seems to be a 
machine intended to enrich accountants, barristers, | 
and solicitors, at the expense of the general public. | 
The authors were entitled to a patent for the wind- | 
ing up act! It is a singular feature in this case, | 
that the company had not a hundred pounds of | 
debt. Indeed, the promoters were honest persons, | 
and might have done well, after they had no more | 
money to spend upon improvements. Their patent 
would never have performed all that was promised, | 
but for rough work it might have been useful.” 

“ My friends, then,’’ said the Chairman, “ may 
have improved the old plans, and rendering them 
more eligible, may endeavour to restore to art the 
boon which has been postponed by the folly of a 
shareholder, and the greed of his agents. Our 
respected friend’s tale,—and he is not enthusiastic 
in his support of joint stock companies, or inclined 
to favour schemes for promoting the fine arts,— 
shows only that the patent, if ever in use, which I 
do not admit, was used by honest men. For my 
own part, looking upon the promulgation of this 
system as a new era in sculpture, I give it unhesi- 
tatingly my moral support ; and the time may come, 
when we may all regret that we did not honour 
ourselves by casting our mite of monetary support 
into a plan that, enriching mankind, by cheapening 
noble thought, wili doubly enrich those—as all 
will be enriched—by whose means it will be 
launched into the world—means that will fructify 
in doing their work a thousand fold—for now 
and ever— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
That, taken at the full, leads on to fortune.” 

Mr. Humphrey hoped that they would be guided 
out of temptation. 

Mr. Neil believed that the sculptured mania was 
a new South Sea Scheme. 

Mrs. Pittenweem, hearing that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was out of money, would be 
obliged if any person, who could write to so great 
aman, would suggest a tax of even one penny 
upon prospectuses—one penny per sheet. 

Mr. Nimmo believed that there was a fatuity or 
mania, in planning and scheming ; and he believed 
that an investigation of the peculiar formations of 
inventors and patentees would prove that the 
organs of ideality and self-esteem were dangerously 
developed. 

Mr. Graham deemed all that quite possible ; but 
as he had a liking for the scheme, if Mr. Nimmo 
would oblige them by getting some one of his 
clairvoyant friends—one of the mesmerised to look 
into and through the plan, so that its fate in divi- 


result. In reply, would they hear 
A TALE OF DERBYSHIRE SPAR? 


“T witt tell you the tale of my ornaments jg 
Derbyshire spar, to vindicate my attachment to the 
fine arts. Thirty years ago, English persons from 
the potteries occasionally drove their waggons with 
china ware, and their families, down to Scotland. 
They pitched their waggon in a county town, and 
the families separated themselves with their baskets 
of China, and did a fair trade. Ata later period, 
some individuals from Derbyshire brought down 
collections of ornaments in Derbyshire spar, and 
sold them in the same manner. lt will be now 
thirty-three years when the autumn is past, that 
on an evening in the beginning of winter, as the 
night was coming on, I came home with my bro. 
ther from the court to the office. We had con. 
cluded a long process in the Parliament House, 
and were pleased with the result. At our door, 
one of the dealers in Derbyshire spar and his wife 
were pleading with my housekeeper to buy some of 
their wares. 

“The housekeeper told them roughly, ‘ There's 
nae mistress here ;’ and as we tried to pass, she 
became still sulkier—for the dealers did not ob- 
serve to make way for the‘ maisters.’ The man 
and his wife seemed wearied with their work, and 
my brother—thinking, it may be, that the servant 
spoke rather roughly—remarked to the woman 
that her basket was heavy ; and her husband said 
that they had sold nothing whatever to lighten it 
that day. So my brother bought these two— 
flower-jars, I would call them, but Mary Anne 
says vases. They are still preserved on our man- 
telpiece here. ‘They cost a small sum of money, 
and the people being so glad and happy that we 
had made any purchase, I took some other articles, 
but only a small portion of the Derbyshire spar 
ornaments which you see here. The husband and 
wife were delighted; for the cold north-eastern 
wind came across the Frith, over Fife, up from the 
North Sea; and they said that they would make 
no more calls that evening. We paid them their 
money, said good night, went to dinner, and ex- 
pected to hear no more of them. 

“ Mary Anne—will you bring that old letter 
from the jar ? 

“ We did hear from them, three years and five 
months after that night. This is the letter. Young 
men do not know the labours of the last 
century. This letter, you may all see, is marked 
‘Paid—10}d.’ Centuries hence, letters with that 
stamp will be deemed curious relics of old customs. 


dends might be known, he would be—they all | It was despatched to our address, as you will see, 


would he—obliged. Unless they could make use 


of science, surely science was useless. 

Mr. Garvic deemed, that this employment of 
mesmerism would close speculation, and was un- 
desirable, The Chairman had made two assertions 





—first, that he was not anxious to promote the 


from a small place in Derbyshire. It runs thus— 
correctly spelt, and well written :— 
GreNTLEMEN, Ist March, 1830. 
We have for some time abandoned travelling, #4 


conduct a small manufactzring establishment. In oar — 
ness we have made a bad debt with (the name is given). "* 
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javoice of the goods, and will make any farther | 


jeclaration that you may consider necessary; as we wish 
to have our own share of the estate and trusting that 
gill attend to our interests, and for any expense incarred, 
beg to tefer you to Mr. David Darham, in our business in 
yoar city. We are, traly yours, 
Jonatuan Suita anp Co, 


ps.—Our Mrs. Smith's grateful thanks for your consi- 

deration of her heavy basket, upon the night we called at 

house ia Northumberland street ; for she was cold sick 

and weary, and we had sold nothing all that day. We got 

oa better afterwards and left Edinburgh, sold out in a week. 
J. S. and Co. 


‘J read the letter, and saying its of little use 
our interferiug in the matter, handed it over to my 
brother. He read it, and appeared pleased to 
hear from our only clients in Derbyshire. He 
wrote, with the usual promise of attention, rung 
his bell, told Mr. Still to give the matter his par- 
ticular care, and this settled it conclusively. ‘To 
my annoyance, perhaps, I found that we were 
elected trustees upon a small estate in the crockery 
line. 

“Mr. Still had done more than was expected ; 
but he had taken a fancy, too, for the young dealer 
—who had got involved through the folly of 
wholesale houses thrusting, not a stock, but too 
large a stock, upon his hands, and then boring 
him for bills in payment, to mature before the 
goods could be sold. That is their policy —had 
for them, I say—good for us. We gave, from 
several causes, more than the usual care to this 
estate. The young man had cnce some expecta- 
tions from a West Indian property. We were 
drawn into a correspondence on the subject. Ilis 
share of the property was realised, and as his 
estate was not a bad one, and had only a small 
deficiency, he paid all his creditors, and left for 
Australia early in 1832. 

“Qur correspondence with Jamaica regarding 
this young mau’s property, began our connexion 
with the Lunachies. One of them was trustee 
over the estate of which our client had a one and 
twentieth share. They wanted some busivess 
transacted in this country. They had correspon- 
dents before, and how they parted from them I 
cannot say. Their business came gradually to our 
house, and other connexions with it. When they 
came to reside here, we acted in the purchase of 
their estates, and have been the ageuts for them 
ever since, 

“We heard from our earthenware merchant. 
The years pass round in Australia as in Europe 
In the time that elapsed after he got into 
position, before the discovery of guld, he made 
money. He invested extensively in real estate, 
don the discovery of gold he became rapidly 
nch—not that he had anything directly to do with 
goldfinding, but it had to do with him. Te was 


Was engaged with monetary transactions. In 
h of these we have had a correspondeuce with 
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with Australians and West Indians, and all, perhaps, 
traceable to our trasteeship of the business in 


crockeryware. 
“ My friends Jonathan Smith and Co. have had 
other transactions since then, in which our aid has 


| been needed, and has been obtained, and has been 





paid. ‘The first account, in a freak of which our 
firm has not been guilty often, was declined, except 
in exchange. It was small, and we wrote that it 
would remain at interest until we found an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing goods for the amount on the 
spot. ‘That opportunity came. The goods, in my 
opiuion, were supplied at low prices, and I think 
the interest had been more than was allowed by 
the law against usury. For a person who is 
accused of not comprehending fine art, [ have a 
curious assortment of specimens in this department. 
Two years, nearly, now have passed since I was 
at Jonathan Smith and Co.’s place. The world has 
gone well with them. Jonathan Smith is now 
greyleaded, corpulent, and would not feel com- 
fortable without a very long pipe of an evening— 
and of every evening; and, I suppose, porter— 
some liquid, muddy and brown, of which they have 
different kiuds in that country, Mrs. Smith would 
not make any head now with a basket of Derby- 


| shire spar ware. She is a portly lady in her village. 


They are hospitable, kind people; and you may 
sce some specimens of earthenware in this house, 
finished on classic models, and iu classic style, 
confuling Mr. Pittenweem’s opinion that sculpture 
cannot be beautifully aud cueaply reproduced in 
clay, and earthen goods. My friends are now 
chiefly engaged on that description of work. They 
have a number of workmen and skilled workwomen 
engaged in their business, and they all appear to 
be comfortable. The ‘Co.’ consists of sons and 
daughters. They set a bad example in one im- 
portant matter—for they have nearly all married ; 
far too young. They promise to become a numer- 
ous company soon, iu the number of young faces 
that I observed in the gardens around little cotta- 
ges, which were inhabited by the partners. I trust 
that the skilled workmen and workwomen will not 
regard these cases as fair precedents. ‘The expe- 
rience that [ have attained in the ornamental trade 
of Derbyshire is, you will observe, favourable. 
Our first outlay in specimens has been repaid a 
thousandfold.” 

Mr. Humphrey thought the circumstauces de- 
serviug of publication, being an illustration of the 
adage which he found true in life—that truth was 
stranger than fiction. 

Mr. Neil thought that his esteemed brother 
might have deduced lessons of graver importance 
than that which he had named, from this epitome 
of many transactions, resulting in an ocean of good 
flowing out of a well-spring of love—for it indi- 


connected in other mining operations ; subsequeutly | cated that, in the quiet doing of duty, we planted 


roots of pleasure, from which we should, in after 
seasons, partake of the fruits of satisfaction, and 


tim, and others, which has answered us very well. | feel the truth that, as virtue was its own reward, 
Our house has, curiously enough, a large connexion | even so pleasant were the ways of wisdom. 


















































Mr. Nimmo felt aggrieved that time should be | 
occupied in drawing inferences out of common 
natural results. Here was the case: Messrs. 
Garvie had a fortunate day, or the best advocate— 
at any rate, they had the winning plea. So they | 
came home in d humour, with a good bill | 
looming in the distance, a little hungry, and bene- 
volently inclined. This was their temperament at 
the time. Upon their return, they found their 
servant—who had not gained a case—who was 
thinking of dinner, doubtless, probably a little 
behind—irritated at the perseverance of this 
hawker of ornaments, and his wife, but not aban- 
doning truth in her argument with them. The 
hawker and his partner, very naturally, wished to 
make a sale. Mr. Garvie and his brother threw 
away a pound or two—we know not how many— 
because, at the time, the bump of benevolence in 
the brain of our late friend was unduly influenced 
into an activity I hope altogether peculiar ; while, 
as to our present friend, man is an imitative animal 
—indeed, he may be classified as the creature, of 
all others, that imitates; and, partly from the cause 
that actuated his brother, and partly from a com- 
mon anxiety to imitate, he also purchased. I do 
not say that the cold of the falling night and the 
easterly wind had no effect on our friends They 
would merely render the bump of benevolence, in 
the circumstances, more active. The purchase 
shows the necessity of keeping a well-regulated 
mind. I never do such things; for I have learned 
to command my affections and passions, so as 
always to keep them in their right places; and I 
do not purchase goods from persons with whom I 
am unacquainted, or goods that, not being neces- 
saries, are not in themselves reproductive. As 
for the rest, Jonathan Smith and Co., wanting 
legal advice, applied to a firm whose address they 
remembered. That arose from the brass plate on 
the door. Let me say, that the current of events 
into which the Messrs. Garvie were carried, origi- 
nated in that brass plate; and to the engraver 
thereof thanks are due justly, for the apparent 
success that has attended our friends. That is 
my view of the matter—and I always labour to 
“ put the saddle on the right horse.” 

“TI can only say—or I could say other things, 
too; but I will only say this—and none of us has 
said anything this evening, but listened, and 
wrought as hard as ever Mrs. Smith did, with her 
basket and her hard and pretty ware—that I never 
understand Mr. Nimmo, not once bit—and never 
could or did, and never need to try, by any manner 
of means—when he gets upon his high horse, and 
bumps, bumps away; and I wish he would not, 
now—that I do; and so do we all, with all our 
hearts; for it’s so provoking to hear a gentleman | 
talk so well, and yet not know anything of anything 
of which he speaks; only, as I was saying, I can 
say this, that I buy a great number of pieces—I 
saw them called pieces in a great paper of figures 





that Mr. Pittenweem has—” 
“ Board of Trade returns, my dear.” 
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“Board of Trade returns—very good, The 
maids tell me that they do better than tarf, witha 
little wood, for the fires—” 

“For the what, Marion ?” 

“The fires, Charles—to light the fires. People 
must have fires, though they are not much needed 


| just now.”’ 


“But the Board of Trade returns, on which | 
intended to found my great work on British prices 
—the hope of a lifetime—burned to light fires! 
Who could have ever dreamed of this extraya- 
gance ?” 

“ Dreamed,dear me? Wedreamed! Who could 
have dreamed of keeping all these bundles of paper 
in a small house like Moorcleuch? Only, I dare 
say you can get second editions in time for the 
work on British Prices. And I know that I haye 
bought many pieces of china, and crockery, and 
delf, and earthen and porcelain wares, ornamental 
and useful, for our house, where they are always 
breaking everything that can be broken—and that's 
worse than burning Boards of Trade—and I never 
was any better; not a penny better for all my 
purchases. The world flows to some people, to be 
sure, and they cannot help it; but, as I was to say, 
if the Messrs. Garvie had turned Jonathan Smith 
and Company away from their doors in an unkind 
way, the brass plate would have been forgotten, 
and the Lonachies would have been unknown, and 
I dare say your father would have been a poorer 
man to-day by a thousand pounds, Mary Anne.” 

“ You might say five thousand, Mrs. Pittenweem, 
and not be far wrong.” 

“There, then, Mary Anne, your father says five 
thousand pounds ; and that shows, what I am ever 
telling all of you, that people should be civil in 
their dealings—although, I am sure, I never did 
make any number of pounds by my civility; but 
it’s pleasant, and I may have saved them.” 

“You know the passage, Mrs. Pittenweem, of 
entertaining angels, unawares.” 

“Perhaps 1 do, Mr. Humphrey; but I do not 
say that angels, when they get up in the world, 
smoke long pipes, like Jonathan Smith ; or become 
rotund grandmothers, like ‘and Company ;’ and I 
keep to dealings with my own kind, and remember 
one other passage, too, that we would be better to 
remember often, and yet we often forget—that man 
kind, and womankind, too, are all made of the same 
blood, to inhabit the face of the earth. I am sure, 
now, that one would think half the world forgot 
that, as regards even their own servants and work- 
people, let alone black, and brown, and yellow 
people, in the Indies and otherwise. But Iam 
not sure, Mr, Humphrey, that we should quote 
Scripture too often; because, sometimes, theres 
an art—while there’s not one word of it near the 
heart—in having knots of texts on the tongue. _ 

“Yes, ma’am; but my reference was made ia 
the strict discharge of my duty, and in all rever- 
ence.” 


“Tam sure of it, Mr. Humphrey, and I did not 


: think of you in the matter.” 
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“No; it was of me, Marion, that you thought ; 
and yet, I do not quote Scripture with a wrong 
intention. But it’s all for my benefit, these three 
long speeches. I never heard you speak so long 
before—all at once, I think.” 

«Then it was not for you, Mary Anne, nor for 
any one in particular; but I think quoting Scrip- 
ture lightly a great sin—that I do. 

“ An imitation and a temptation of Satan,” said 
Mr. Neil, “ for which men of genius, or so-called 

jus, are blameable or liable.” 

“Not more blameable, or liable, than persons 
destitute of any scintillation or sparkling of genius 
—persons of a dull, leaden life, on whose cranium 
it would be no more possible to trace an organ 
than upon the balls of a bowling-green. To cut 
short any argument, I do not apply this remark 
personally to Mr. Neil, or to any person, except 
such persons as may feel it to be applicable, and 
who would do or say wild things, if they were 
able; not being able, they do not err that way, 
bat in taking credit to themselves for want of 
capability. They rejoice in their own weakness,” 
said Mr. Nimmo, with an air that told us all how 
he did not consider himself one of them. 

“You place no account on education, then ?” 
Mr. Humphrey suggested. 

“None on training—bhard, methodical, profes- 
sional training ?’’ growled Mr. Garvie. 

“ None whatever,”’ said, in a hoarse voice, Mr. 
MecWhistle, from his corner, ‘on reputable and 
sound scholastic flagellation ?” 

“The grand prevailing influence of mind over 
matter, is here set entirely at defiance, despised, 
forgotten, ignored, and neglected ; for, even as I 
have conclusively shown in lectures addressed by 
me, during the last winter, in more than one paro- 
chial school in our county, to assemblages of, I 
may add, highly intellectual men, the pith and 
power of our parishes; for if there were truth— 
whereas there is only nervous matter—but if there 
were truth in these organs of Mr. Nimmo’s, they 
would still be affected by that gentleman’s mind— 
still be amenable to, conquered by, guided under, 
Mr. Nimmo’s will. That’s conclusive on the 
subject ; and Mr. Nimmo’s organs of the mind, as 
he calls them, are no more his mind, than Mr. 
Nimmo’s feet or his fingers”—and the chairman 
sat down. 

“Well, what are you all speaking of? I have 

n quite wearied out a long time since — towards 
the time when Mrs. Pittenweem charged me with 
too frequently quoting the Bible.”’ 

No, indeed, John; I never did. You are not 
4 man of genius, and, you hear, Mr. Neil says that 
i only men of genius who commit that blunder.’’ 
Then it must have been my aunt here; she 
ways quotes it, when necessary—and knows it 
a from Alpha to Omega—which I wish that 
| uly, of course, she is not either a man of 
genius . 
“And it was not your aunt there, either; and 
Was not anybody at all in particular, but every- 
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body who do it carelessly, that I spoke of; and 
I’m sure it’s uSeléss saying so much of nothing 
and there would not be so much said, if we did, 
not think our practices not quite equal to our pro- 
fessions.” 

«“T was,” said Miss Graham, “an attentive 
listener to Mr. Garvie’s business story; and I am 
sure that all business transactions are just like the 
loose threads, in themselves, of this embroidery ; 
they are all wrought up into forms of some kind, 
good or evil, if we could only trace and watch 
them. We never meet a wandering foot without 
a purpose. It is straightway woven into our web 
—a flower or a thorn. Mr. Garvie’s story only 
illustrates that, The strangers, with their little 
ornaments, might have come and gone, and their 
coming and going might have been a very little 
thorn, scarcely perceptible, in his life and in theirs. 
As it was, the coming and the going are threads 
that have been woven into flowers, both in North- 
umberland-street and Derbyshire —and all so easily 
done, too; and it seems that the flowers have 
changed to fruit. These five thousand pounds, or, 
more, probably, perhaps other five thousand, are 
respectable fruit.” 

You believe in special providences, then, Miss 
Graham P?” asked Mr. Nimmo. 

“Of course 1 do; if I believe at all I believe 
in them.” 

“Still, supposing you correct, how do you ac- 


| count for so much being left to oneself? For if the 


Messrs. Garvie had lost their case that day, or 
been in an ill-humour, for example—I do not say 
our friend ever is that, for he is a man of an 
equable temperament ; still, it might have been ; 
and then your flowers and fruits would all have been 
briars and thorns.” 

‘Tt is true, Mr. Nimmo, in one sense only, and 
that is uo good sense; for if I believe in special 
providences, I believe in them. They did not 
begin at the moment when the Messrs. Garvie 
went home to dinner. Their going home at the 
moment, and the feeling with which they went, 
would be links of the chain, well secured.” 

“ Well, I understand that, now. It is a sublime 
idea, at least—sublime, if not terrible.’ 

“ And farther, Mr. Nimmo; I go farther back, 
and I say that you, for example, and John here, 
and all of us, are placed as we are placed through 
that weaving of the web before you or he were 
born. So I tell him that he is bound, by that 
truth, to do more good in the world than he does ; 
and I suppose you are the same, only, of course, I 
judge not unless I know well—and yours may be 
an extremely useful life, Mr. Nimmo.” 

“Though we see it not. Now, Miss Graham, 
is not that what you were to add ?” 

“No, indeed, or I should have added it.” 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Graham, “ there's no 
mistake respecting me, Aunty. ,Il.am always a 
sure catd. I never do right—or else, the right 
that I should do, owing to something that hap- 


pened, somehow and somewhere, ~_ — dark 
I . 








ages, when the Grahams got Kilbattery, is not 
sufficient because I descended from them, holding 
hard by the land; and yet, if I were to die, you 
would put on record that I was an affectionate 
friend, and an enterprising and indulgent landlord.”’ 

“I am reminded,”’ said the chairman, by this 
discussion, on the panoramic and photographic 
ideas of the future, recently suggested. The sub- 
ject seems to be—”’ 

“ But,” remarked, Mr. Garvie, ‘‘ you are not to 
dive into the future, at present. The idea is, that 
our present lives are photographed; and in our 
future life we shall have to study the gallery. We 
will hear that at another time. The subject is 
endless.” 

“T am reminded”’—(the Secretary, Mr. Mac- 
whistle it was who was reminded) —“ that we came 
here to consider an essay, or paper, that was to 
have been furnished by our worthy host upon a 
topic, minuted regularly, and not discharged, or 
exhausted from my minutes, namely, the question 
of female education, and, as T understood, employ- 
ment-—taking education in its non-natural and 
wide sense, to comprehend all the means whereby 
a human being is to be fitted to make his or her 
way through this field of strife in a creditable 
manner, and to be provided with things convenient 
for her or him. As to this evening’s transactions 
hitherto, I can only enter—‘ The Chairman arrived 
too late, and excused himself by the discussion of 
a patent regarding carving graven images, which 
turned out to be old. ‘Thereafter, Mr. Garvie 
substituted for his essay a narrative of the manner 
in which an English woman was employed profit- 
ably in selling Derbyshire ornaments, which was 
followed by a discussion on several other matters 
indirectly bearing thereupon.’ Will that scroll 
answer the purpose of your miuute book ?” 





SUNDRIES. 
Tuls is the most convenient word in our language 
for a person who keeps a private cash book for his 
own edification, and forgets. 


useful with other people who hate petty expenses, 
and always asks for vouclers. In my case, there 
is Mr. Jones, who had better be passed over to 
sundries, but that will not do, for he held a large 
acceptance of Moorcleuchs—that for a thousand 
peunds—and it had passed into a harder grip; 
but it must be got out somehow—it is long past 
due—only Mr. Brown will do for that. 

Next, Mr. Jones was interested unfortunately 


in the living waif, caught on the road by Mr. | 


Graham’s mare on that midsummer night, to which 


I revert as a very pleasant recollection, now that | 


the leaves are fading end falling everywhere, and 


He can always set | 
himself right with himself by “ sundries.” It is less | 


beginning to make people sad who remember how | 
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it is written that we all do fade as a leaf, y, 
Nimmo strongly urged Mr. Graham to hold hig 
own horse, or to lift the sleeping figure to the r 
side and send the people from the toll, not far 
away, to help. That was Mr. Nimmo’s theory of 
duty, and not Mr. Graham’s; yet how to put a 
better in practice was questionable when the figure 
solved all by speaking for itself. 

After a little exertion it was got forward to the 
toll-house, aud after the family had been roused out 
of slumber, which they would have been at ap 
rate to pass the horses, there was no difficulty in 
depositing the figure there, for the house had once 
been licensed, and had several spare rooms; and, 
moreover, Mrs. Morton is a motherly woman, and 
by no means indisposed, as she says, to help a 
fellow-creature in distress. Mrs. Morton, indeed, 
enacts the Samaritan often, and takes credit 
thercanent. If so, her husband is the innkeeper, 
After the gentlemen got on their horses, and the 
figure with its small bundle was on the settle 
waiting Mrs. Morton’s kettle to boil for tea, Mr, 
Morton quietly remarked :— 

“ Ye answer for a’ expenses, Kilbattery ?”’ 

‘OQ’ of course, John; surely.” 

“ Tn case o’ death ye ken ?”’ 

Well, that too. But why ask that; a cup of 
tea, a good supper, aud six hour’s sleep are all the 
medicine needed. 

Weel, I kenna, but onyhow its best to be 
expleecet. 

“There,” said Mr. Nimmo as they rode away, 
“there’s your Forbes McKenzie Act for you. And 
your opposition to licensing. I am for free trade. 
People should sell what others want when and 
where they please.” 

“ But what has Mr. Forbes McKenzie’s Act to 
do with us this evening ?”’ 

This much, that this person could not have 
had a glass of brandy, you see, though he had 
been dying—it’s past eleven!” 

“ But he did not want brandy.” 
| hen the house is not licensed ; you could 
| not have compelled the Mortons to shelter the 
| wayfarer.”” 

* Don’t want either. We have not ridden out 
of Christianity yet. By the way, one of your 
houses near the works has lost its license.” 

“ Lost its license? You need not tell me. It 
has fallen one-half in rent thereby. So much for 

_ this interference with trade.” 

| Yes, of course it must be a base thing that takes 
from the rent of a house. Don’t you think that 
| other opponents of the Act feel its operation ia 
| that way ?” 

_ T don’t know the motives of other people, bat 
' ten pounds do no more than meet my loss yearly. 
“ And so you oppose the Act ?”’ said Grabam. 

| In the course of trade,” added his friend. 
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SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


SCENE XXIII. 
AT &EA. 


«Srewarpess, ob !”’—Down with the curtain, for 
the scene is the cabin of the Manx Fairy. There has 
been a gale-—there always is, or has been, some- 
thing of the sort in the Irish sea—and the packet 
rolls with that peculiar motion so detrimental to the 


—— 





nerves of passengers of doubtful sea-going qualities. | 


Frasmus Wilson says, that after mature considera. | 


tion and a minute investigation into the cause of 
sea-sickness he bas arrived at the conclusion that 
the best mode of repelling that most distressing 
ailment is to tie a scarf tightly round the stomach, 
fix the heels firmly in the floor, sit back on the 
seat, and forget all about the troubles of sea sick- 
ness. 

As if that were possible? As if every one did 
not try to do it, and did not completely fail in the 
endeavour? As if the premonitory symptom, were 
not always put down to “ feeling rather queerish 
—from hunger,’ or “being up late the night 
before,” or “ disliking the noise of the paddles, and 
the smell of the engine.” 

“Likely to be roughisb,” said a gentleman as 
he walked the deck, to the man at the wheel. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply; “the sea has not 

ne down yet—there’s a nasty roll in it.” 

“ Good-bye to England for a time,’’ added the 
first speaker. ‘‘It is pleasant to get away from 
the heat and smoke of town.” 

“And by Jove it’s equally pleasant to get back 


to it after the infernal bore of the country,’’ said a | 


biped with a cigar in his mouth, and a fishing 
basket strung across his back, who lounged over 
the lower deck of the vessel. 

“You think the country a bore, do you?” asked 
Clayton, for he was one of the speakers. 

“A deuced bore,” was the reply. 

“You are a fisherman?” said Clayton. 

“Yes—it’s something to do—doesn’t want much 
exertion—permits of smoking.” 

“And dosn’t need brains,”’ added Clayton, as a 
peculiar smile crossed his face. 

“ Have one ?’’ asked the other, as he held his 
cigar-case to Clayton, first selecting from the con- 
tents for himself. ‘ Have one ?” 

“No thank you,” replied Clayton; “is that a 
portrait ?”? 

He alluded to a miniature on the cigar case. 

“Yes—at least ‘no.’ Portrait of somebody ; 
don't know who though; bought it in Jersey.” 

“You have just come from Jersey then ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“What sort of a place is St. Helier’s ?”" 

“Decidedly pleasant- Lots of pretty girls, lots 

ing, lots of fun—tobacco cheap, and liquor 
moderate,’’ 

“Umph,” said Clayton, “a clear and satisfac- 
“ry account. Can you give me an equally 








succinct idea of the produce of the island, the 
agriculture, the capabilities, &c. 

“ Confound it, no,”’ replied his companion. “I 
never trouble my brains about such bosh as that,” 

“ Brains,” said Clayton to himself, as his eye 
wandered inquisitively over the well-oiled locks of 
the champion of St. Helier’s, apparently searching 
for that which he seemed to think must be pos- 
sessed in but a minimum quantity. 

“T leave all such rubbish alone,” said the 
other. 

(‘‘ Fortunately,’’ was the aside of Clayton). 

“Why, sir, what with parade, and mess, and 
garrison duty, and rifle practice, a man has his 
hands full—there’s lots to do.” 

* Lots,” said Clayton in a very low tone of voice, 
as the other lit a fresh cigar, loés o’ girls; /ots of 
dancing ; /o/s to do! what a very useful and com- 


| prehensive word /ofs must be.” 


“1 conclude that you are one of H. M. servants 
then,’’ he added aloud. ; 

“Tam,” was the reply. 

“In what regiment ?” 

Now the answer concerned no one but Clayton, 
and therefore no one has any concern with it but 
him, and therefore whether the regiment were the 
first, or the one thousand and first, deponent sayeth 
not. One thing is certain, that it was either one 
of those two numbers, or something between or 
beyond the two, which is quite near enough for 
general purposes. However,asmuch as this may be 
told. The gentleman was Yclept Sinelair— 
Edmund Sinclair—a licutenant in the line, near 
his company, and—*“ for purchase.” So much did 
Clayton discover before he had been many minutes 
with him, and the military hero having unfolded the 
deepest recesses of his shallow brain where the 
words, “ Captain Sinclair’’ lay enshrouded, collapsed 
into cigar and small talk again. 

“Deucedly pretty girl,’ he said, as puffing 
away at the cigar he devoted his eyes to and 
twirled his moustache at a very lovely face, shelter- 
ing under the pent-house of a brown mushroom 
hat. 

‘*A decidedly pretty girl!” 

Clayton looked in the direction indicated, but 
said nothing, although the lovely face certainly 
smiled at him. 

“ Splendid eyes!” said the aspiring lieutenant. 

Clayton did not look round even this time. 

“ Deucedly odd!” pursued the lieutenant ; 
‘“‘deucedly odd! She’s off—blushed like a rose 
—looked as proud as Lucifer.” 

“Probably, did not like to be the object of 
marked attention,”’ said Clayton, in a cold severe 
tone. . » 

“ Deucedly provoking,” replied the o'her, who 
seemcd to think the English language not forcible 
enough to express his very forcible ideas until 
strengthened by oaths. 
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“Deucedly provoking though—tidiest little lot 
I’ve seen a long time.” 

“ Tot again,”’ was Clayton’s solfo-voce. 

“ Going to that hole, Ramsey ?”’ asked Sinclair. 

“ Hole?” replied Clayton, “hole? I don’t think 
it’s in avalley? Hole?” 

“Ha! ha!’’ laughed the other, “ha! ha! very 
good, very good!” 

“What is very good?” said Clayton, looking 
innocent. 

“Why, your remark—ha! ha!” 

“How?” said Clayton, “where is the jest? 
I really am so stupid that I cannot see the point.” 

“Ha! ha!” said the other, “ha! ha! ha!” 

Clayton looked at him quietly and steadily. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” ejaculated the gallant defender 
of the country once more. “ Ramsey ina valley,” 
were his last words as Clayton, saying that he had 
“friends on board, and must see if they wauted 
anything,”’ moved off. 

Now it chanced that Clayton, for the purpose 
of seeking the “ friends,’’ went right up to the 
very lovely face which had provoked Mr. Sinclair’s 
admiration, and looked at it kindly and affection- 
ately. 

‘‘Who was that rude person, uncle, you were 
talking to ?”’ said Volante. 

“ A man named Sinclair,” replied Clayton; “a 
young fool with more words than wit, and money 
enough to purchase what should be the reward of 
bravery—promotion—taking by his go/d the place 
of merit, which nature never meant for him, and 
leaving better men in the lurch, Fancy that idiot 
in charge of acompany, and he will be on the first 
vacancy. The truth is,’ said Clayton, warming 
with the subject, ‘“‘that our English army is 
destroyed by the purchase system. It is discourag- 
ing to a good, but penniless officer to see a brain- 
less fool step over him.” 

“T agree with you,’ replied a gentleman who 
sat by Volante’s side. A tall stout man he was, 
on the wrong side of fifty certainly, a clergyman, 
it seemed, by his sable garb and white neck-tie; a 
lover of comfort, by the black straw hat, so cool 
and light, substituted for the close and heavy 
beaver. 

“ You agree with me fully. I believe our military 
ranks, to be a refuge for the destitute—in brains. 
Let a man once get in, through his friends, or his 
tailor, or his mother’s maid, for what I know, and 
if he has a few thousands at commard nothing can 
keep him from being a general. He may be the 
most arrant coward on earth, let him get into the 
guards and his courage will only be tested by a 
London crowd gaping at their Queen. And any 
fool, if he only possess a sufficient amount of brass 
to pass the examination can obtain acertificate, As 
to the ‘education’ for the army; what is it? A 
boyhood spent in idleness; an amount of know- 
ledge gained, parrot-like knowledge which would 
disgrace a well read school-girl; and then three 
months ‘cramming’ at the end, under some mili- 
tary tutor, who is the ‘friend,’ of the examiners, 
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uses their book, and knows how to get UP Young 
men for the army.” ; 

“You are severe,” said the owner of the stray 
hat. 

“Enough to make me so,” replied Clayton 
“when I see an idiot like that Sinclair, about to 
purchase over my old friend Armstrong—the latter 
being as worthy a fellow as ever breathed, brave 
as St. George, and honest as 

“The present government,” broke in the owner 
of the straw hat. 

“Which of *em?’’ said, Clayton, “Cobden or 
Gilpin ? Perhaps the former publisher, now secre. 
tary to the Poor Law Board. Doubtless, that 
man—he of quaker parentage I mean, has found 
‘honesty the best policy’—yca, verily, he hath his 
reward. He was a decent man of books enough 
once. A conscientious purchaser of other peoples 
mind; and now he has I believe, honestly sold his 
own too, after all, to the highest bidder! Not that 
there’s anything wrong in the transaction, it’s only 
very fortunate.” 

On went the Fairy in her way on and on, uatil 
the weary paseengers heard the welcome news that 
they were within a league of the Isle of Man, On 
again, and Manghold Head was passed ; that great 
bold promontary with its shelving cliffs and jutting 
rocks towards the sea, and the varied fields and 
cultivated land on the other side. 

“ There lies Ramsey,’’ said Clayton. ‘ Whata 
beautiful bay it has, a splendid anchorage too; 
didn’t they talk of making a harbour of refuge 
here, some little time since ?”’ 

“ Yes, and it was a good proposal but it seems 
to have fallen to the ground.” 

“ Are you to run into the harbour to-day, cap- 
tain?” asked Clayton. 

“Not to-day,” was the reply, “the water is 
low; we land at the jetty.” 

“ And a pretty landing that is!’ said Clayton. 
“ What a disgrace to the inhabitants of Ramsey. 
Nature has done much for the place, man little 
enough. There is every natural qualification here, 
for a most beautiful town, and yet Ramsey— 
despite the guide books, ranks in point of civiliza 
tion scarcely above an English village. But, you've 
ascertain all that before this, Murray, continued 
Clayton, as wrapping a shawl round Volante, he 
led her carefully down the ladder of the packet, 
and placed her as carefully in the boat. ‘ Murray, 
or as we would more respectfully designate him 
the Rev. Andrew Murray, followed. 

“ Don’t crowd her,’ roared the captain, for the 
whole of the passengers seemed about to place 
themselves along her seats. “ Now then, push off 

It was raining, a small misty rain; a visitor 
probably from the neighbouring coast of Galloway, 
an unmistakeable ‘Scotch mist.? The jetty, aa 
abomiuable and rickety stage of slender laths, rua 
ning some way into the sea, offered a most insecure 
footing, and caused a vibration in the nerves 
elderly geutlewomen and small children. 

“Look out, Volante,” said Clayton, “there's & 
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It’s a rascally shame to pitch out 


oe passengers on such a place as this.” 


“Mother, Jinning’s got his foot in the hole !”’ 
small urchin. 
ee otmeats wanted, sir ?’’ said an obse- 

‘ons female in a brown stuff dress, stepping up 
to Clayton, and thereby obstructing the way. 
“Any apartments wanted, fronting the sea, sir, 
fom—” If Clayton had not been Clayton, he 
might probably have requested her to go toa 

tleman of ancient lineage who must be name- 
less; but as he was Clayton, he only bade her— 
somewhat impatiently it is truae—“ move out of 
the way.” 

Boat-load after boat load of passengers were 
ushipped and landed on that slippery stage. It 
was a jest to the young, a nuisance to the middle- 

and a danger to the old. 

“Tumble in,’’ said Clayton to Volante, as he 

inted to a jaunting car-standing in the water 
close to the jetty. ‘‘ Here, Murray, we can give 
youa lift. You're going to the Bishop’s house, 
arent you ?” | 

“The Bishops house ? where? Bishops Court.” 

“No,”’ answered Clayton, “no nothing half so 
grand, only a Ramsey hotel—an inn, I should call 
it—named the ‘Mitre.’ I mean to put up there 
witil I see if I like the place. I want to give 
that child there (he looked at Volante) a month’s 
run in the country, turn her out like a wild colt in 
fact, and I don’t know where I can do it better 
tha in Ramsey. It is ‘barbarous enough to 
answer my purpose.” 

“And beautiful enough too,” answered Murray, 
as the car rattled up to the doors of the Mitre. 





SCENE XXV. 


THE MARKET PLACE OF RAMSEY, 


“Tas is a most delightful place for poor people, 
Mr. Clayton,” said a lady who was engaged in 
some domestic purchases, *‘the prices are rather 
different to those in London.” 

“I should fancy so,” replied Clayton, * but 
having only arrived yesterday, and not being much 
in the housekeeping line, I can’t say 1 know any- 
thing abovt the matter.°’ 

“And don’t care much?” replied the lady. 

“Wrong!” added Clayton, “wrong, quite 
wrong. I hold it tobe a man’s duty to make him- 
elf conversant with all the particulars of every 
place he visits. ‘The article of food is a most im- 
— item. Tell me what they charge for 
meat,” 

“Lamb and mutton “sixpence to sevenpence, 
“cording to the part,” answered the lady. “ Beef 

same, veal fourpence halfpenay. 
,, Aud is the quality good?” asked Clayton, 
for that makes all the difference.” 

“Excellent,’’ replied the lady, “I bave rarely 
wen finer lamb in England. The mutton is small, 
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but good, the beef is not so fine, as yours in 


London.” 

“And poultry ?” asked Clayton. “Is poultry 
cheap ?” 

‘Yes, chickens of a very fair size, from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per pair; ducks the same. Geese are 
dearer, because the country people won’t sell them, 
as they salt them down for winter use.” 

Salt them ?”’ said Clayton. 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, “ and boil them more- 
over, You must go into the Manx cottages and 
see how the peasantry live; some of their ways 
will amuse you.” 

“I can fancy that,’’ replied Clayton, “ but 
perhaps they won't admit me into the privacy of 
their domestic life ?”’ 

“Yes, they will,” replied the lady, “if you 
don’t do anything to offend them. They are a 
proud people, and very superstitious. Don’t 
offend either of these peculiarities. One thing I 
warn you of, never ask a Manx woman for milk 
while she is in the act of milking.”’ 

« Why not P” 

“Because, it will give rise to the supposition 
that you covet the milk, cast an ‘ evil eye’ on it, 
and so say the Manx people, the cow will go dry.” 

“ Finish your purchases,” said Clayton, “and 
then we will call for Volante, and walk home with 
you.” 

_ “Tt is nearly two miles off,” said the lady. 

“Never mind,” replied Clayton, “two miles 
won’t kill us,” 

And who was that lady who entered so circeum- 
stantially into the minutiae of domestic economy ? 
None other than Mrs. Armstrong, the niother of 
that young man with whose claims on the country 
in the shape of promotion, the gold of the booby 
Sinclair interfered so materially. Her story was 
a common one. She was the widow of an officer 
and had her pension, and a small sum in the funds 
to depend on. The latter, however, had suffered 
considerable diminution by the purchase of her 
boys commission, for he wished to follow his 
father’s calling, and the mother would not thwart 
his wish. 

Then there was an allowance to be made to him, 
and occasional presents, so that the widow dis- 
covered, when all was provided for, that she had 
something under one hundred per annum for her- 
self. ‘What is to be done?’ was her thought. 
“ Live on it somewhere, and make the best of it,” 
whispered the mother’s spirit within her. She 
turned that advice over -in her mind, and then 
went to the Isle of Man. Douglas was tried first, 
but Douglas did not do at all. There was an 
attempt at gaiety in Douglas, a very miserable 
attempt it is true, but still it cost money and she 
was of opinion that the purchase was wondrously 
dear—in fact, not worth having when ht. 

Ramsey was the next trial—Qquiet, lovely, Ram- 
sey, with its purity, and simplicity, and indepen- 
deuce. It answered admirably. ‘The widow took 
a cottage, decorated it according to her own taste, . 
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(and Dowbiggin himself could not have displayed | 
better) and lived there in perfect peace and con- | 
tentment. 

“Arthur will be home soon; I expect him, or | 
news of him, by every packet. Poor fellow, I hope | 
to be able to tell him that he has his company. I 
hear that there will be a vacancy soon.” 

“ By death? Js his senior iil ?’” asked Clayton. 

“No,’’ replied Mrs. Armstrong, “ by retire- 
ment, But surely Arthur has aclaim? He was 
in the Crimea, and has now for eighteen months | 
been in India. The regiment has done good | 
service too—certainly the promotion will go in the 
regiment.” 

“ Not at all certain,” replied Clayton. 

Clayton felt sad and sorry as he looked at the 
careworn face beside him, He knew all the 
privations which the owner of that face had gone 
through, and he also knew how slie longed to be 
able to give her child the welcome intelligence (so 
anxiously expected by every young soldier) of his 
having got his company. 

“Ofcourse Arthur is not for purchase ?’’ asked 
Clayton. 

“T am afraid the Horseguards would not be 
quite satisfied with the sum I am prepared to 
offer,” said Mrs. Armstrong, laughing; “if they 
could be induced to take a ten pound note, or 
even fifteen perhaps, it might be managed, but I 
fear that would not satisfy them.” 

“Not exactly,” replied Clayton, and a thought, 
a wish, almost an intuition passed through his 
mind, and us it did it took root there, deep root, 
and theu it sprang up, and grew to branches, and 
bore fruit, and the fruit ripened until, when they 
reached Mrs. Armstrong’s cottage, Arthur was 
‘for purchase,” as well as the booby Sinclair. 

“ How silent you are uncle,’’ said Volante as 
they opened the garden gate; “ here Mrs. Arm- 
strong and myself have had all the conversation to 
ourselves for the last ten minutes.” 

“T was thinking, child,” said Clayton, ‘ think- 
ing of a letter I have to write. Can you give me 
a sheet of paper,” he added, turning to Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

“The cottage does contain that,” she replied ; 
‘but come in, [ will not only give you a sheet of 
paper but some dinner as weil; you shall know 
the price of everything you eat, and if you are so 
inclined, after dinner, I'll take you to a veritable 
Manx farm on the top of Sower Hill, and introduce 
you to the inhabitants.” 


’ 


“ Agreed,” replied Clayton; ‘‘ but I must write | 


and post my letter to-night.” 

“ Easily done,” said Mrs. Armstrong. ‘‘ The 
letter can be written before dinner, and any time 
before eleven o’clock at night will do to post it, 
as the mail goes by way of Douglas, and does not 


leave Ramsey until half-past five o’clock in the | 


morning.”” 
“And when does the post come in?” asked 
Clayton. 

“Twice a-weck, the mails come direct from 


| Douglas. 
_ the same night, but if the Douglas boat is detained 
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Liverpool by the Manx Fairy,” said Mrs, Arms. 
strong; “but there is a post every day pig 
This delivery is uncertain. It may be 


then the mail cart does not reach Ramsey until 
late, and so the letters are not sent out until the 
next morning.” 

Clayton’s letter was written, sealed, and directed, 


and then placed in his pocket, where it would lie 


until it dropped from his haad into the Ramsey 
post-box. 

There was much wrapped up in the dark lines 
which now covered the former biank page—much 
of which those most interested were ignorant. Is 
it not thus in life? Does not many a blank leaf 
suddenly have characters written on it, and per. 


_chance most unexpectedly, which hold in their 


deciphering the weal or woe of those who know 
the least about them. 





SCENE XXIV. 
COTTAGE IN KIBK MANGHOLD, 


Mrs. ARMSTRONG’S cottage was in a very pretty 
garden full of fuschias in a perfect luxuriance of 
bloom, great tall bush fuschias ; not like the little 
stunted greenhouse plants of London, which must 
be bottled up in winter, kept in hot greenhouses, 
and made as delicate as London flowers of another 
genus and order. 

It contained two sitting and four bed-rooms, 
besides the kitchens and out-houses, and for this 
she paid sixteen pounds per annum. 

“ And no taxes,” she said, as she told Clayton 
the rent. 

* Any poor rates?” he asked. 

“None,’’ was her reply; “there are no poor 
rates in the Isle of Man, the poor are all supported 
by voluntary contribution. They go round from 
house to house once a-week, and receive what the 
owners think fit to give them.” 

“A precarious made of living,” replied Clayton. 

“There are very few literally indigent people 
in Ramsey,” replied Mrs. Armstrong; “aad, 
therefore, this legalised begging as it may be 
termed, is not so great a tax on the patience of the 
householders as you may fancy. ‘The population 
of the place, at present, is about 2,500, and I do 
not think more than thirty out of that mumber 
seek alms in the way I have mentioned. The 
churchwardens, too, have a small sum to dispense; 
the produce of certain bequests left to the poor; 
it is not very much it is true, yielding 
_ twopence weekly to each poor person.” 

“The Manx people must be industrious and 
thrifty then,” said Clayton. 

“They arc. But I must tell you that out of 
the thirty or forty regular beggars of Ramsey, * 
_ least one-half are Irish. Now, however, we 
| turn our attention to these mackerell, which cost 


| precisely two-pence each,” 
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« And in London I should have given ninepence 
each-for fish of the aame size and quality.” 

“Of the same size 1’ll grant,’’ said the lady, 
«bat I dispute the quality ; these were alive last 
night; they have never, like London fish, been 

cked closely tagetlier and subjected to a loug 
railway journey ; your London mackerel! cannot be 
compared to these. You see I am become a 
Manxwoman in heart, and stand up for what I 
consider my own island. I have been here eight 
ears now, and although you seem to think the 
present prices low, J can tell you they were mueh 
jower when I first arrived. Then meat was 4}d. 
per Ib. ; butter, from 8d. to 9d.; eggs, three fora 
penny ; bread, 14d. per Ib.” 

“And what makes the place dearer now ?” 

“The numbers of people who flock here from 
the manufacturiug districts of England. Douglas 
js their head quarters, and therefore Douglas con- 
sumes all immense amount of provisions, part of 
which are supplied by Ramsey. For instance, at 
nine o'clock this morning there was plenty of 
mackerell in the market ; by twelve it had all gone 
to Douglas, and you could not have bought a 
single fish for ‘love or money,’ as the saying is.” 

“T am glad you are an early riser,” said Clayton, 
laughing; “or rather, that you were an early 
marketer.” 

“You must go and see the mackerell-fishing,” 
pursued Mrs. Armstrong, “It is a very interesting 
sight. I witnessed it myself the other night, but 
I must own I don’t like to see the struggles of 
the fish.”’ 

“A woman’s thought,’’ said Clayton, and he 
looked very much as if he did not disapprove of 
it in a woman’s mouth, moreover. “A woman’s 
thought. Don’t you remember the blessing it is 
to the poor ?”’ 


’ 


“Yes, but if you had seen that mass of glitter- | 


ing silver, as the poor fish seemed to be struggling 
madly on the sand when the net was landed, and 
then thought of them as they were before, so 
happily swimming about in their native element, I 
do believe you would have pitied them.” 

“T am of the rouglier sex;” said Clayton, “ we 
get all our ‘pity’ knocked out of us in the world— 
more’s the pity—there’s a pun worthy of Mrs. 
Maberley. How many fish do they get at one 
drauglit ?”” 

“In the net I saw landed, there were 130 
dozen, or 1,560 fish. But on the previous 
evening, a little farther along, 4,000 fish were 
taken at one draught.”’ 

“And who gets the profit ?’’ asked Clayton, 

“The division,” replied the lady, “is as 
follows :—The owner of the boats used in laying 
the net, takes two-fifths; the owner of the net also 
two-fifths : the assistants, those who help to land 
it, one fifth.” 

“ Not a very fair division, I fancy.” 

“Why not? The latter are at no expeuse ? 
The net wears out in time, so does the boat; but 
Whether fair or not, it is the custom of the place, 
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and seems to give’ satisfaction. 1 need not tell 
you the price of these chickens, you have heard 
that already in the market.”’ 

‘© And we'll make haste and discuss them now,” 
said Clayton, “ for I want to get into the farm you 
spoke of. It is refreshing to a Cockney to meet 
unsophisticated human nature.” 

“ And dine off mackerel! at twopence a-piece ?” 

“Yes. If they were two guineas a-piece could 
they he better ?”’ 


own be 
INO. 


« Then we won't cast their value in ¢Aerr teeth.’’ 


SCENE XXVI. 
LEGENDS AND SEWERS. 


Turee or four days had passed, and the drizzling 
rain, which accompanied Clayton to the island, had 
gone away, and left the clear glad sunshine in its 
place. True was it that the clouds swam across 
Baroole, and hid the top of Snaefell, but they 
made the sunshine seem the brighter, and ipereased, 
rather than took from, the enchanting beauty of 
each varied scene. 

“T never was in so poetical a place,” said 
Clayton to Mrs, Armstrong ; “it almost tempts a 
grey haired old fellow like me even to turn senti- 
mental. The lovely walks, and the diversity of 
each landscape, seems interminable.” 

“ Everyone who comes here remarks the same 
Ramsey is completely an artist’s town, I never saw 
better sketching ground anywhere,” said Mrs. 
Armstrong. ‘In the glens you have the most 
lovely studies of sylvan scenery, with the Raphaelite 
foregrounds. ‘The wild flowers of Ramsey are 


_eclebrated for variety and colour, and those who 


care to take the trouble may, in an evening walk, 
gather a bouquet which would not disgrace a 
London drawing-room.” 

“They would wither in the artificial atmos- 
phere,” replied Clayton, “and pine for the pure 
mountain air.” 

“You are indeed becoming sentimental,” said 
Mrs, Armstrong, laughing. “ Suppose we stroll 
along the Lezayre Road,” she added, “ and get up 
Skye Hill; the ascent is very easy, I don’t think 
it will be too much for Volante.” 

“ Not a bit,” said Clayton, “she is never better 
pleased than when she is climbing about like a 
civilised acrobat. By all that’s lucky, there's the 
Douglas coach. My! as the country folks say, 
my! what a lot of roughs on it.” 

“Yes, Douglas is full of that class. The ex- 
cursion boats are loaded with people from the 
manufacturing districts of England, and the con- 
sequence is that Douglas is crowded, and to my 


| taste perfectly detestable in conseqhence.” 


“That large inn near the beach is still open?” 
asked Clayton. ‘“ The Castle Mona, I mean?” 

“Yes, but degenerating sadly, I fear. The 
public are admitted to the ‘ Promevade,’ as it is 
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called —in the ‘grounds,’ or ‘ gardens’— 
twice a-week! You can fancy what the assemblage 
must be when I tell you that the admission is six- 
pence, and the admitted a varied collection from all 
Lancashire mechanics. I prefer the Fort Ann 
Hotel to the Castle Mona, because it is quieter, 
and more suitable, in my opinion, than the Castle 
Mona for familles.” 

“I’m not going yet,’’ replied Clayton; “so 
there’s no need of discussing the merits of either 
—but certainly I won't undergo the pain or 
pleasure of sixpenny promenades, while I can get 
lovely country walks, and what company I like, or, 
at any rate, none I dislike, for nothing at all.’’ 

“ Back again, then ?” 

The latter sentence was addressed to Mr. 
Murray, as he stood at the door of the Mitre. 

“ Back again, Murray ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply ; ‘‘and glad enough to get 
back to this quiet healthy place, from the heat, 
and crowding, and stenches of Douglas.”’ 

“Stench ¢” said Clayton. 

‘* Yes—you seem to doubt the possibility. Now 
there’s nothing like convincing people; seeing is 
believing,” quoth the gentleman, as he took a news- 
paper from his pocket—“ look here and read what 
‘Vis Adora’ says—that’s how the man, or woman, 
perhaps, signs, ‘ Vis Adora’—this is a letter in the 
Manz Sun.” 

“TI don’t care twopence about it,’’ said Clayton. 

“But you ought to care,” cantinued Murray, 
“for the good of your fellows you ought to care— 
you ought to know how to advise and warn them 
—you ought to be able to tell them where to go 
and where not to go—asa philanthropist, you 
should qualify yourself for a conscientious adviser.” 

“T don’t want to advise,” answered Clayton, 
laughing. 

“Then you ouglit ‘to want,’’’ added Murray. 

“Where shall I put your luggage, sir ?’”’ broke 
in the porter. 

“Tn the house,’’ was the reply, “ in the house ; 
I am going to pitch my tent here—order dinner at 
eight, I shall be back by then. Now then,” he 
continued to Clayton, “I'll walk on with you— 
Volante and Mrs. Armstrong have got the start of 
us—so I’|l read this letter before we come up to 
them ; drains are not the most poetical subject for 
a lady’s consideration—now Jisten—I’m a parson, 
and I tell you it’s your duty to listen; and, as a 
public man, you ought to listen and make yourself 
acquainted with the merits and demerits of each 
place.” 

“ Each Manx locality ?’’ inquired Clayton. 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ answered Murray, *‘ be a cosmopolite ; 
Iam, when away from home—be a cosmopolite 
now—turn Manxman at once, and plunge into the 
sewers of Douglas—on my honour I dont know 
where you'd get a dirtier dip. 
sewers,” 

“There’s no escape,’ said Clayton, as he put 
his hands into Lis pockets, aud walked on by the 
side of his loquacious companion. 1’m in for the 
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Now for the | 





Manz Sun and the drains of Douglas. Drive along 
at ’em.” 

“‘Here goes then,” said Murray, as he began 
reading aloud, “ here’s the opinion of Vis Adora: 
your pretty picture of a healthy watering place rns 
“As one walks along the sands, one’s olfactory 
nerves are constantly assailed by a succession of 
horrible stenches, which arise from the different 
sewers which discharge themselves on the beach, 
But the sewer which, from its position in the most 
frequented part of the beach, must occasion visitors 
the greatest annoyance is that one which issues 
forth opposite to the Castle Manx Hotel.” 

“There,” continued Murray, “can you faney 
people preferring Douglas to Ramsey ?” 

** Perhaps not,”’ said Clayton; “ but tastes differ, 
Ramsey is far before Douglas in point of natural 
beauty and salubrity ; but some people may like 
more life than Ramsey possesses—more gaiety.” 

“ Sixpenny promenades!”’ said Murray. “ How. 
ever, here is Volante; so now we'll forget all 
about Douglas, and travel onward. Whither are 
you bound ?” 

* To Skye Hill, Volante.” 

“To be wrapped in some of the mists with 
which that ancient sorcerer wrapped the island,” 
said Murray. ‘Here, come you on with me, 
child, and [ will tell you all sorts of fairy legends 
and tales; Man, the island, and not the biped, is 
rich in them.” 

“ And fairy lore will suit Volante well enough,” 
said Mrs. Armstrong, as she took Clayton’s arm. 

“Don’t turn her brain, and make her fancy 
herself the disconsolate mermaid, who was for- 
saken by her ‘ young man,’ a faithless mortal ; and 
even to this day is said to be singing her soul 
away—-or her body, rather—or not even that, as 
young ladies of her denomination generally termi- 
nate in a fish’s tail—however, we'll say, singing 
herself away, on the rocks of the ‘ Calf of Man.’” 

“T’ll make her fancy herself twenty mermaids,” 
replied Murray, “if you keep her standing here. 
We'll go on, Volante, and let those elderly people 
follow us,” he continued. 

Skye Hill is a bold rocky eminence, 700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and covered witha 
thick fir plantation, A winding road has been 
cut almost to the summit, and the banks which 
flank it, look like a garden of summer flowers. 
The purple heath, so bright and lovely! never was 
there heath like that of Ramsey. ‘I'hen the wild 
flowers, of varied hue, peeping from the mossy 
emerald bed ; and the honeysuckle, too, so wildly 
luxuriant in its bloom. All this and these, and 
very much besides, may be seen and found on the 
winding mountain path across Skye Hill. 
| Up and up went Murray, stopping every now 
and then, as an opening in the trees gave some 
new and magnificent view. 

“There,” he said, as, some half hour after, 
he and Volante stood on the top of the hill, and 
| looked over the sea, to the great Scotch moun- 
| tains, where they rose one above another in their 








misty grandeur—“‘are you not repaid for your 
9”? 

a” replied Volante, “ that is Scotland, I 

know; but what is that distant land to the 

+ 94 999 

Rie ckelead,” replied Murray; “although 

r‘to the right’ is but a meagre description. 
Standing here, as you do, with your back against 
this hill, and your face to the Point of Ayre, the 
Cumberland hills may be said to be to your right; 
but from the beach at Ramsey, they would be 
before you.” 

“Certainly they would,” replied Volante. 
that the Point of Ayre ?”’ 

She pointed to a distant point of the island, on 
which there seemed to be a tall white building. 

“Yes; that is the lighthouse.’’ 

“ How far is that point from Scotland ?” 

“Tt is only sixteen milesfrom Burrow Head. 
One of the kings of Man (so says tradition, and 
you may believe it or not, as you please) formed a 
project for building a bridge across! He must 
have been an euterprising gentleman to entertain 
the idea.” 

“Did he ever carry it into operation ?” asked 
Volante ; “it requires little enterprise to form an 
extravagant notion—any idiot can do that; but 
did this royal personage ever begin the bridge ?”’ 

“Not having lived during his Majesty’s reign, 
I cannot speak positively on that point,’’ replied 
Murray ; “but some of the Manx peasantry hold 
that he did begin it. However, I have never been 
able to ascertain whereabout the foundation stone 
was laid. The lighthouse is a worthy work, and 
was erected by the Commissioners of Northern 


“Ts 


Lights. It shows a revolving light, red and white 
by turns. The building is one hundred and six 
feet high. he light revolves every two minutes, 


and can be seen from a distance of fifteen miles.” 

“T suppose it is a dangerous part of the coast 
then,” said Volante. 

“Very. Before the lighthouse was built there 
Were many accidents; now the number has much 
decreased, There is always a swell in the sea off 
the Point of Ayre, but mariners are warned away 
now, on a dark, tempestuous night, by the friendly 
red and white glimmer.” 

“ How far is the Point of Ayre from Ramsey ?” 
asked Volante. 

“Seven miles,” said Murray. ‘‘ Look at that 
mist floating away over the low part of the island, 
towards the north. There is something strangely 
supernatural in a dense mist; I don’t wonder at 
its giving rise to superstitions. By-the-by, 1’ll 
tell you one connected with this island, in which 
the Manx people believe most devoutly.” 

“Do,” said Volante, as she sat down on the 
soft green grass—“ do, we shall have plenty of 
time before my uncle and Mrs. Armstrong 
arrive.”’ 

_ “Very well, then,” said Murray, “I will begin 
in true story-telling fashion, and say, that once, 
long, and long, aud long sgo—there,’’ he added, 
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| breaking off, “don't all those ‘ longs’ give you the 


idea of an almost indefinite time ?” 

“Yes,” replied Volante; ‘ but go on with your 
narrative, and don’t let us have any ‘editor's’ 
remarks,” 

“ Well, then,” he continued, “ one more ‘ long.’ 
Long ago, ever so many centuries ago, and a little 
bit over, there lived ia this island a king, with a 
name as long as, and much more unpronounceable 
than many a royal personage’s of more modern date, 
He was called—here, 1’]l write it, for I remember 
the spelling, but don’t know anything of the pro- 
nunciation. That’s his Majesty's cognomen,”’ said 
Murray, handing a serap of paper to Volante, on 
which was written : 

“* Manannan-beg-mac-y-Lheirr.”” 

“There, did you ever see, or read, or hear of 
such a barbarous designation as that ?’’ he said. 

“ Never,’’ replied Volante. ‘“ But let me know 
what this wonderful man, with the long name, did.” 

“ Let me tell you what he was first. Le was 
the first King of Man—a Paynim, i.c., a heathen, 
and a wizard. It seems that this gentleman—this 
Prospero of the Manx territory—lived in perpetual 
dread of his enemies; he held every man’s hand to 
be against him, and his hand was against every 
man, and to guard himself from all danger, real or 
imaginary, and keep invaders away, he wrapped 
his little island in mists; so that white creeping 
cloud you must believe to be the work of the old 
Manx monarch.” 

“Tam much obliged to him,” said Volante. “ It 
is very beautiful.’’ 

“ But,” continued Murray, “the syren—that 
young woman with the fish’s extremity—is also 
believed to have cast a certain number of mists 
round the island, her object being, doubtless, to 
wreck unfortunate sailors, in revenge for the man 
of mortal mould who jilted her.” 

* How would the mist help her?” said Volante. 

“ Don't vessels run on shore in mists ?’’ asked 
Murray ; “‘ don’t vessels get cast on rocks ?”’ 

ae 

“And we must have done with wizards and 
mermaids, and everything of the kind now, for 
here come Mrs. Armstrong and Clayton in close 
confab about that boy Arthur, I’m certain, by the 
expression on her face; she never looks so anxious 
about anyone or anything else. 

‘* No more of Manx superstitions, then, for the 
present,” said Volante. 

“‘ No—but plenty of them some other time, and 
I must see if we can’t beat up a legend or two; 
the island swarms with them.” 

“ With what ?” asked Clayton. 

“ Cows aud musical young ladies,” replied 
Marray, as he took Volante’s hand, and, again 
drawing it within his own, prepared to cross the 
hill. ‘ Cows and musical young ladies! I never 
heard such a musical place in my life—such howls! 
I lodged in a house not long since where I had 
Italian versus Scotch against me all day and half - 
the night besides.’’ 











“ How so?” asked Clayton. 

“’Twasthus,” replied Murray, “I was No.3. No.2 
was Italian—thorough-bred bravura, and no mis- 
fake. ‘Ah! non giunge, Qual cor tradiste,’ &., 
for hours; and then, when Nature tok pity on the 
auditors, and tired the fair singer, she would give 
her voice a rest and work her fingers in frantic 
polkas. That was No. 2. No. 4, on the contrary, 
did sentiment and piety—i.e. Scotch songs and 
Handel—always beginning at the same time as 
No. 2, and shrieking away as if in defiance. I 
stood it as long as I could, until one night when I 
was writing a charity sermon. I forget the text 
now, by the bye, or ’'d give it to you. I was 
driven almost mad by ‘Ah che Ja morte’ to the 
right, and ‘Ye banks and braes’ to my left, 
followed by a very new and loud polka on the one 
hand “ Comfort ye my people’ othe other. I 
couldn’t stand it. It was Saturday night—the 
sermon was wanted for the next day. I called my 
Jandlady, told her ‘I must go,’ pointed to each 
wall—she understood me—gathered up my pen, 
ink, paper, rushed out of the house, and took 
shelter in the Mitre, forswearing then and there 
and for ever lodgings in a musical row in 
Ramsey. Now, come on and let us finish our 
walk.” 

* And if we don’t make haste you won't be home 
in time for dinner,” said Clayton, 

“And that won’t break my heart,” Murray 
told him. “I’ve no one waiting for me, that’s 
one blessing,”’ 

‘Then, now for the top of the hill, and one of 
the finest views in the island.” 

* We'll go to Peel before we’re many days 
older,”’ said Murray, and— 

“ You shall play guide,’’ added Mrs. Armstrong. 

“ With all my will,”’ was the reply, as he walked 
on with Volante. 

“There never was a kinder heart under a rough 
exterior than that,” said Clayton, as he dropped 
behind, pointing to Murray. ‘ His history is a 
romance. I must tell it to you some day.”’ 

“ I wonder he never married,” Mrs. Armstrong 
naturally remarked. 

“ Aye, there’s the rub,” said Clayton, ‘ there’s 
the rub,” why didn’t he ? 





SCENE XXVII. 
THE BEACH AT RAMSEY, 
Oxp Manannan was at work busily on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of August, and hung a thick fog, 
quite over Ramsey Bay, so that a vista of six 
yards was an impenetrable mystery. 

** Boom !”’ went the sullen roar of a gun in the 
early morning, just when the drowsy inmates of 
the town were awaking from their dreams, and 
falling back to recommence them. 

“Boom! Boom! Boom!” and then the shrieks 
of women. But the fog hid all from sight, and 
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no one could say, but it was over and over again 
repeated. 

Some hours passed, and the packet stil] kept 
the same perilous pesition. Her bows raised far 
above the water, while the afterpart dipped almost 
to the deck. 

“ What vessel is this ?’”’ said Clayton to a boat. 
man who stood near. 

“The Emerald of Ayr, sir,’’ was the reply, 
‘Like to go on board, sir ?” 

“ Where’s your boat” 

“ Alongside o” the jetty, sir.” 

“Come along, Murray,” said Clayton; “come 
along.” 

Now the boat was a very small one—a particu- 
larly small craft was that same “ gig’”—called the 
Minrose, and the party was not in proportion to 
the boat, being large. 

First came an elderly gentleman, who acted as 
steersman; and then a stout lady, who did for 
ballast ; and then a little woman, with an opiaion 
of her own, which she asserted when slie pleased, 

Besides these, there were a couple of “ mush- 
rooms,’’ of the human fungi tribe, wearing mush- 
room hats, The Devonshire landlady’s description 
of the good gentleman lodger, who paid his bills 
regularly, ordered joints, and never had cold meat, 
might apply to them—‘ they was very quiet, and 
never said nothink to nobody.’ They “never 
said nothink to nobody.” 

Then there came a very thin—a painfully thin 
woman. Her face would have been a better study 
for an anatomist than an artist ; because, while 
the flesh had gone elsewhere, every bone was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

“ Very small boat,’ said the thin woman. 

“Safe as a seventy-four, ma’am,” replied the 
boatman. 

“ Seventy-fours are’nt always safe,” rejoined the 
thin woman. 

“Don’t pull so quick, my boy,” exclaimed an 
electrical Irishman, who persisted in taking an 
oar, to the boatman’s assistant who handled its 
fellow. 

“Not a bit too quick,” remarked the elderly 
gentleman at the stern. 

“ Boatman,” said the thin woman with a very 
tremulous accent—* Boatman, you'll be careful 
not to get into the swell of the Manx Fairy, won't 
you? 1 see her smoke over Manghold Head.” 
“If ycu’re afraid, ma’am, you’d better have 
stopped at home, ma’am,” remarked the stolid 
little woman, with an opinion of her own. “ People 
who is afraid, did'nt ought to come out with peo 
ple as is'nt.” 

“ Boatman, do you see that mist coming down 
from Barvole ?” said the thin woman; “ won't It 
be dangerous if we are out in it f”’ 

“ Where is it ?’’ asked the stout lady, turmng 
round. . 
“For pity’s sake, ma’am, don’t do that agai, 
cried the thin woman ; “ pray, ma’am, don’t move 





whoever in distress claimed help by that booming 





in that very inconsiderate manner,” 
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“Why not? Sure it’s a free country,” said | 

the Trishman ; “sure a lady may turn when she | 
, without asking anybody’s leave.”’ 

«Not in a very small boat like this, sir,” re- | 

‘ed the thin woman, trying to be diguified ; “ not | 
in a very small conveyance like this, sir, where it | 

rs life aud limb, sir,” added the thin 
woman, as she drew her shawl more closely round 
her, folded her arms, shut her eyes, and resigned 
herself to Ler fate. 

Tbat fate was not then and there to go to the 
bottom as she seemed to think, but to arrive safely 
at the devoted “ Emerald.” ‘The ship seemed to 
be firmly fixed in the rock. A few sailors were 
throwing out her cargoe of pig-iron, but they 
certainly did not work con amore, as if the welfare 
of the vessel depended on their feeble efforts. 

“Pull round her,’’ said the elderly gentleman, 
and the mushrooms smiled their approval of the 
order; the stout lady did the same; the stolid 
little woman followed their example; while the 
thin woman looked from one to the other, as if 
she thought she had fallen among lunatics. 

«Will you get her off this tide?’’ said the 
Irishman, who, having relinquished his oar, was 
now perched like a crow on the bows of the 
boat. 


“Think not, sir,” replied a sailor. 


“There is the ‘Fairy,’ "’ shrieked the thin | 


woman, as the Liverpool packet passed Manghold 
Head: “there is the ‘ Fairy,’—boatman, pray be 
giided by reason, and pull to the shore.” 

“Aye! aye! ma’am,”’ replied the boatman, as 
he jay on his oars. 

“ We shall have the swell of the packet here in 
afew minutes,’’ said the little woman, looking at 
the thin specimen of her sex—‘ here it comes.”’ 

“And here comes the water into the boat,” 
said oule of the mushrooms. 

“A ittle bit of a leak,’’ remarked the boatman 
—as if “a little bit of a leak’? were nothing to 
care about.—“ Pull away, boy, we'll get in as 
quick as we can. Do yuu see the fish playing, 
tir?’ he said to Clayton. 

“Where ?” 

“There on the water—look how they jump 
after the fry.’’ 

“What do you mean by the fry ?” 

“The young fish, sir,’’ replied the boatman; 
“look, there they go.” 

The water seemed alive with them. Their 
silvery heads appeared every now and then above 
the rippling waves, glistening for a moment, and 
then disappearing. 

“There goes a boat to lay the net,” 

“Poor little things,” said the thin woman, 
turning sentimental on the subject of mackerell— 
“poor little fish ! it’s a pity to catch them.” 

“They’re sent for a good purpose, ma’am,” said 
the boatman; “‘if they wer’nt caught, the old 





ones must die, aud pison the sea out. It’s best 


gether, they could’nt order things better than they 
have been ordered by Him who made ‘em all— 
it’s best as it is, ma’am. Pall away, hoy—faster, 
the ladies will get wet.” 

And tlre iadies did get wet, but the wet did not 
hart them. The little boat went her way in safety. 

“Safe at last,” said the thin woman as she 
scrambied from tie boat to the beach, “ safe at 
last; and if ever I trust myself among a boatload 
of lunatics again, I deserve to be drowned.” 

“ And if ever I find myself in a boat with you 
again,” said the stolid little woman as she stepped 
across the stones, “I deserve to share the same 
fate.” 

The day passed, and so did the evening and the 
night ; while the poor Emerald lay still embedded 
in the treacherous little rocks which grasped her 
so tightly. 

One of her crew was stricken with mortal 
sickness. 

“ What's the matter?” said Clayton as the man 
was carried past him. 

“A fit, sir,” replied a sailor, “It’s the want of 
drink, sir’s done it. The man’s bin a hard drinker, 
sir, and he couldn't get none a board o’ the Eme- 
rald.”” 

“The homeopathic doctrine,’ 
Murray. 

“ Right in this instance,” replied the latter. 
** But I don’t like the idea of a man passing from 
this world in such a state as that. Come along 
and let us see if we can’t say a word of peace to 
him 1" 

They walked through the street of Ramsey. 

“ A fair night to you gentlemen,” cried a wild 
shrill voice as the moonlight shone on a thinly 
clad figure, walking quickly towards them, “ a fair 
night to you! See, Fanny’s got gay attire !”’ 

She pointed to her brown straw hat, decked 
with a long white feather. 

“Fanoy’s been in company,’’ she continued, 
“in company, gentlemen !” 

‘Come on,”” said Murray, “ we have not time 
to see to the safety of that poor creature at pre- 
sent. Some vagabond has given her drink.” 

** Who is she ?”’ said Clayton. 

“A miserable lunatic who lives not far from 
this. Hers is a sad story; but I cannot tell it 
now. We are racing with one who tarries not 
for man.” 

“ With Death you mean ?” 

“ Yes.” 

They walked quickly, but the grim old king was 
before them. 

“Gone,” said Murray, as he stood beside the 
body; “gone, God help him!” 


said Clayton to 


Too late for them to help if they could have 
ever done it. The “last half hour’’ was lost; for 
people are always losing half hours when they 
should be useful, and those who seek them find in 


I'm thinking that if all | quiet towns many odd scenes in the Drama of 


the wise men of the world put their heads to- ! Life. 








Tue fictitious literature daily or weekly cast upon 
the public mind, has become, both from its quantity 


FICTITIOUS LITERATURE. 


| 


and its qualities, probably the most powerful in- | 


fluence in our time. 


interest, would astonish the booksellers who con- 
cluded their battle of life in the first quarter of the 
century. Experience has shown that exciting 
stories sell better than tales of a more useful 
character, among a numerous class of purchasers. 
These contributions to weekly literature generally 
fix their heroes and heroines in high life; so we 
conclude that the less educated portion of the 
labouring classes, and the servantgirlism of the 
realm, prefer to read the doings of dukes, and 
marchionesses, and delapidated personages of the 
higher classes, to those of individuals belonging to 
their own sections of society. Fictitious literature 
has three objects—to amuse, to instruct, and to pay. 
Attention to the latter of the three will mould its 
influence over the other two. The follies of kings 
or princesses may amuse an artizan’s wife ; but she 
will derive little instruction from them—because 
there is no probability that she will become a 
princess, She is not likely to occupy the positions 
of the persons whose history she reads, and her 
conduct cannot be modified by their experiences ; 
and she would be ill-advised to follow their ex- 
ample, so far as that may be within her power. 

Fictitious literature in volumes circulates chiefly 
through the libraries and reading rooms. A large 
proportion of the novels in many libraries are of 
the standard character; and many small libraries 
are “behind the age.” ‘They have an old stock, 
and while it is read, the proprietors do not care 
for renewals, The latter are a drag on profits. 
An expensive book does not pay its cost for a long 
period, and therefore expensive books are not 
largely taken. We refer necessarily to those small 
libraries, flanked by cigar boxes and tobacco jars ; 
or supported by lemonade bottles and ice preparing 
machines—which may be regarded as assistant 
depots in the business of instruction, where a 
greater number of persons than the educationalists 
suppose draw the means of employing their capacity 
to read. 

The old, staid, three volumes—octavo, large 
margins and large type, are becoming few and 
comparatively far between, in the market. They 
are assailed by single volume rivals; which are 
supposed to be endowed often with moral and re- 
ligious tendencies ; and we have had occasionally 
to notice members of this class—some of them 
very clever, and others very stupid. Out of a 
large number it is difficult to select examples ; but 
there is one beside us that deserves commendation 
for the author's boldness, The title is “ Harry 
Roughton; or, Reminiscences of a Revenue 


Officer,” by Lionel J. F, Hextam. The “ Recol- 


The circulation of many | 


tales, possessed of little interest, or of a dangerous | 
and mother; but that has no connection with the 


| ject. 











lectious *’ occupy aa octavo volume of 333 pages,® 
The author’s boldness, or peculiarity, consists in 
making up his narrative withont a love tint from 
the beginning tothe end. The only exception jg 
in the character of Mrs. Roughton—a good wife 


Novel style of love ; it is an entirely different sub. 
Harry Roughton was originally an apothe- 
cary, doing a respectable and rising business in ap 
English coast town. A neighbour, of indifferent 
moral character, but supposed to be wealthy, asked 
for the loan of a sum of money one evening, past 
bank hours, for a speculation which could only be 
had at the moment, and would pay him well. His 
skilful efforts to bring Harry Roughton into the 
set of smugglers, are told well by the author; and 
they are, in the end, successful. Harry Roughton 
takes ashare, against the -entreaties of his wife; 
and he locks up that evening to enter upon his 
new night business. The first landing is managed 
successfully. The coastguard are deceived, anda 
smart sum comes for division among the adven- 
turers—for that is a much more respectable name 
than smugglers. The story proceeds in what the 
author leads us to suppose is the usual course 
among smugglers. The different parties attempt 
to cheat each other; and the contrivances of the 
wealthier class bring suspicions upon the apothe- 
cary and smuggler, Mr. Roughton. — The tale has 
anabsorbing interest, for the particulars are life like, 
and practical. The characters of Mr. Sharpe, the 
smugglers’ solicitor; Mr. Pitt, the leading smug- 


| gler; Mr. Jameson, “ the rector of St. Mary’s,” all 


English towns have at least one St. Mary’s—Mr. 
Punch, of the customs, not of Fleet Street; Mr. 
Cinderow, the exciseman—are not drawn by any 
effort, but come out in the narrative, just as dis- 
tinctly and naturally as if one knew them all; and 
they are all people who, if once known, would be 
remembered. The smuggling leads to the ruin of 
all the persons concerned, through a maze of many 
clever devices aud tricks. Mr. Roughton is con- 
demned, ultimately, in such heavy fines that he 
cannot pay them; and is committed to prison. 
The influence of Mr. Jameson, the rector, and 
some other friends, leads to his release, in conse- 
quence of the evicence which he is able to give; 
but his family are reduced to poverty, one of his 
daughters dies, and they are all in great straits, 
before he is released—that is, thrust out without 
a business, a home, or any means of living, upon 
the world. Fortunately, at that period, while on 
his way to look after a situation, he got injured in 
saving an old gentleman and his daughter from 
being carried to destruction by their own horses, 
in their own pheton. The calamity occurred # 
the proper time—for the gentleman inquired into 
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Mr. Roughton’s circumstances, and gave him an | 


THE DUDLEYE®, ; 548 


“The Dudleys” occupy a pretty volume of 326 


intment as manager in one of his country | pages, very commendably printed.* Their story is 
establishments. There he is, doubtless, performing | 


his duties to the satisfaction of his friends, and all 
other interested parties. The grand moral of the 
isle is, that money cannot be made honestly by 
smuggling; and that it leads to many other vices. 
As we cannot attempt to condense the narrative, 
we may give one specimen of its style. Harry 
Roughton has gone to share the proceeds of his 
first adventure. The business is carried on for 
cash. The counting house is a back room in an 
obscure lane, with a solitary candle and a beer 
stained table. The persons present were all en- 

in the same unlawful trade; and they had 
met to divide their spoils :— 


“Mr. Roughton—Captain Marsloops—Mr. Mundy,” said 
Mr. Pitt, bowing to one and.then to the other, as Harry 
approached ; “and now to business ; take a seat Mr. Rough- 
ton.” The chair stuck to Harry’s fingers, as he touched the 
ditched and greasy back, and the crazy joints creaked as he 
seated himself. 

Harry felt sick and dizzy. ‘‘Why do we meet here?” 
said he to Mr. Pitt, looking gapishly round the room and 
then at the dirty table. 

“Better here than in a more public place,’ dryly 
answered Pitt. 

“The gen’lman’s rather squeamish,” observed the captain 
with a roguish leer at Mr. Mundy, who grinned with ineffable 
contempt. 

“To business,’ reiterated Mr. Pitt; “now, Captain, 
what’s your share of the plander ?” 

“Maister you know there was seventy bales, and at a 
pound a bale you can surely reckon what that comes to.” 

“A pound a bale!” exclaimed Harry, “that’s a heavy 
freight, isn’t it ?” 

“The young man’s rayther green, maister, ’aint he?” 
taid the captain, with a contemptuous sneer; “lie’s got to 
learn that it’s quite another thing to do a job over the left, 
and keep your tongue between your teeth.” 

Harry. began to fear that the coveted harvest he came to 
gather at eo much pains, would be rudely diminished in the 
winnowing, and could not help exhibiting some impatience. 

“Hold your tongue, young man,” said Marsloops, “ my 
time’s precious ; and remember, one word from me would 
blow you into smithereens in no time ; pod down my dobbers, 
aod thank your stars that you've got to deal wi’ a straight- 
for’ard man. 

Roughton quailed beneath the threat—Pitt held out his 
hand towards Mundy, who without a word, drew out a 
canvass bag full of gold and notes. 

“Yellow boys for me,” said the captain, addivg in an 
under tone to Pitt,—“ they tell no tales.” 

The point of this observation was lost on Harry, and Pitt 
proceeded to count out seventy sovereigns, which the captain 
tarelessly swept up without re-counting, and lodged them in 
# leather case; then drawing back a step or two, he asked 

any wet on the strength on it ?” 

“No,” said Pitt, “ sober to night, lad.” 

“Then I’!l mizzle,” replied the sailor. 

? Wait a little ;” said Pitt, “ we’ve something else in the 


“I'm your man then,” said the captain, as he folded his 
‘ms over his brawny chest and reseated himself.” 


We might have mentioned that the volume con- 
tains a number of illustrations, drawn by the author, 
of which some are good, and others are not worthy 
of the subjects. The “ Reminiscences of a Reve- 
nue officer” are equal to anything among recent 
novels, of the class, that we have read. 


told by Mr. Edgar Dewsland—a handsome name, 
which we assume was not conveyed to the gentle- 
man in the common manner. As to “ the Dudleys,” 
we know not why they were ever written. We 


really do not know how such idle, useless people 





live—that is to say, what purpose they are meant 
to serve in this world. They resemble a variety 


of insects, with an existence that is an inscrutable 


mystery. “The Dudleys,’’ moreover, have not 
the advantage of a competent historian. Mr. 
Edgar Dewsland is personally unacquainted with 
the sort of people whose story he proposes to tell. 
Dudley senior is an English gentleman in a country 
town, who has studied aristocratic histories for 
his lifetime. He knows the history of all the 
families in the country. He can trace blood and 
pedigree like a jockey when talking over the win- 
ners of the Derby. Yet this man is nearly cheated 
into the marriage of his daughter with a stranger, 
of whom he knows nothing, except that he derives 
three thousand pounds yearly from the half of a 
London newspaper, is of an aristocratic family, 
and good expectations. Mr. Dewsland may be 
perfectly satisfied that gentlemen in country towns 
fall into few blunders of that nature. Mr. Dews. 
land’s hero, in this case, is a London tinman, who 
considers matrimony, probably, a more profitable 
business than making or mending saucepans. The 
supposition that he could be nearly successful in 
cheating an old family into a general opinion of his 
magnificence, is absurdly outrageous. “ The Dud- 
leys’’ are an old family—stupid, almost of course, 
with their prejudices and projects; but at least, 
they know their business. A “ new” family might 
be done in that way; but scarcely by a tinman, of 
whose tea-table conversation the subjoined sen- 
tences are favourable specimens :-— 


“ Mr. Grenliman,” said Doctor Matlock, “ I forgot to ask 
you, to what political party does your paper belong ?” 

“ Conservatives, sir.” 

“Ah, Conservatives. I am sorry to hear it, sir,” 
returned the Doctor, “ but,” continued he, after a little re- 
flection, “ that will not be of much consequence, because I 
should like to receive it, if only on account of the literary 
matter in it.” 

“Why, sir? Aren’t you a Tory?” 

“No, sir; I am a Liberal. The very essence of the 
American Government is Liberalism. American independ- 
ence is Liberalism—in fact, the Americans in general are 
Liberals. It is the best mode of government. I assure you, 
sir, every man is a man, that’s plain enough; and all men, 
rich or poor, ought to have the same rights and liberties. 
The reason why America is the best and most flourishing 
country in the world is because it is a Liberal country. 
Depend upon it the Liberals are right sir.” 

‘Daim the Liberals,” replied Mr. Grenliman. “TI tell 
yeh, sir, that all the Liberals ought to be daimed,—I beg 
your pardon, sir, present company excepted.” 

“ Doctor Matlock, are you a democrat?‘ Dear me,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dudley, quite horrified at the thought. “If 
had known that, you should not have educated my sons. I 
would as soon see my sons—” he was about to say thieves, 
but he remembered Austen, and continued, “see them 
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I hope 


mountebaoks or jugglers as tu see them radicals. 
Have 


my son has not imbibed your rebellious principles. 
you Reginald ?” 
“No,” replied Reginald, “ I’m a Tory.” 


So, living in a country town for eight or ten 
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years with Dr. Matlock, the academical principal | 
of the place, Mr. Dudley did not know his friend’s | 
party in politics, and was cheated by such a shallow | 


imitation as Mr. Grenliman! This volume certainly 
is not calculated to make a noise in the world. 

“ The Run and Read Library”* is printed in Ips- 
wich, and is not of uniform type. Otherwise we 
think well of the plan. The library is one of the 
many series of light or instructive books that have 
been published at intervals, and in many places, 
for some years past. It contains now a volume 
for every week within the year, or fifty-two alto- 
gether. Miss Sinclair’s “ Scotland and the Scotch” 
forms the last published volume. It is not a work 
that should be classed with fictitious literature. 
The lady’s stories are all, we believe, mainly true, 
The descriptive part of her book is correct, doubt- 
less. Her acquaintance with the scenery described, 
and the traditions narrated, is a guarantee for ber 
writings. The plan resembles a guide book through 
some of the Scotch counties, and has a too ambi- 
tious name. It is a guide, however, not to the 
number of miles, or the inns—although two or 
three are mentioned, such as that at Kincardine 
o’ Neil in former times, with a recommendation, 
which we cheerfully endorse—or to the coaches, 
or the rails; but to the stories, and tales, and little 
anecdotes abounding here and there—to old castles 
and noted scenery—beginning at Rothsay, and 
going on to Shetland. The book is very -well 
known; but we might have expected that the 
authoress, when consenting to its republication, 
would have adapted it tothe present time. Thus, 
it is useless to tell readers in 1859 that “ we hear 
much discussion now, respecting a railway through 
the vale of Strathmore to Aberdeen.” ‘The railway 
has been made and open for many years, and other 
railways branch out from it at Aberdeen, up Dee, 
and up Don, and onward over Deveron, and Spcy, 
and Findhorn, to the Ness and Inverness. 

Old castles and old pictures do not change 
materially in a lifetime; but roads have been made 
rails nearly over all Scotland within a few years. 
Miss Sinclair, in this edition of her work, repro- 


admitting that, as practised, it fulfils this prophecy, 
imputed to Thomas the Rhymer—*“ The teeth of 
the sheep shall lay the plough on the shelf.” 
Thomas the Rhymer did not foresee turnips and 
green cropping; but if he had, with his sagacity, 
he would have foretold how the teeth of the sheep 


would lift the plough from the shelf into the fur- | 
a few years old, 


row again. The grazing farms of the Highlands 








| 


j 


might produce ten times their present hosts of | 


sheep, if the proprietors and tenants would follow 
green cropping. As matters are, the land is left 
in a state of nature. 





* London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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“The School Girl in France is a little tale of 
young people sent to finish their education jg 
France, and how their principles were injured 
there. We believe that no good can be obtained 
for English girls by a French education; but much 
harm may result from it. The only recommenda. 
tion, is economy. Education is said to be cheaper 
there than here; but this depends upon the quality, 
Education in either England or Scotland jis very 
cheap, if the instruction of low-priced schools be 
deemed suitable. Miss McCrindell says that her 
volume is a narrative of facts; and we can believe 
that. They look very like truth. 

“The Orphans of Lissau” makes another 
volume of the Run and Read Library. It is ag 
old story of Jewish bigotry, and occasionally 
Christian negligence or wickedness. As is usual 
in such cases, it involves very improbable occur- 
rences; but it received, fifteen years since, a 
highly recommendatory preface by Dr. Wilson, of 
Bombay, who certified that the authoress was ac. 
quainted intimately with all grades of Jewish 
society in Europe, and more likely on that account 
to produce a book that might interest the friends 
of the Jews; aud cast some light on their internal 
habits in England and in Poland. ‘Those of the 
Jews in the latter country are very bad, if the 
“Orphans of Lissau” be not an exaggerated picture. 
There are two tales in the book like unto each 
other—the ouly difference being that the story of 
the one is cast in England and of the other in 
Poland. 

* Freshfield’’ is the short name of a good story 
by Mr. Johnstone, who describes himself as M.A., 
and author of “ Nightshade.’ The tale of 
“ Freshfield’’ begins, and is carried on chiefly in 
Jersey. An estate exists, named Freshfield ; and 
there is the family of Freshfield, of that “ ilk.” 
The volume commences with a young girl, sitting 
at her mother’s grave, in the cemetery at St. 
Helier’s. The girl is Emma Neville, and her 
mother was Mrs. Neville. Her father had been 
long dead, and they were poor. The girl was 
made poorer by her mother’s death, thau she had 
been before, as an annuity on her mother’s life 
was no longer receivable. After returning from 
the cemetery to her lodgings, Emma Neville made 
her landlady acquainted with her poverty. ‘The 


duces her old opinions in favour of sheep farming, | good woman sent for a copy of the Jersey Inde- 


pendent, and there found an advertisement of 
“ wauted’’—and her lodger was exactly the person 
who was wanted, to care for an invalid lady and 
her son. The landlady and her lodger went 
straightway to “ Almorah Cottage, St. Aubin’s 
Road,’’ aud the Doctor engaged Emma Neville at 
once, to nurse his patient and her son—a child of 
No difficulty was experienced 
with the little boy, and his mother died ina few 
days afier the instalment of the nurse. The boy's 
father, then a widower, was George Freshfield, the 
owner of the estate of Freshfield, and a novelist. 
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PRESHFIELD 


We like Mr. Johnstone’s style much, and there 
are many beautiful passages in the book, which 
has a decidedly healthy and useful tendency ; but 
there are inconsistencies. Why were Mr. and 
\rs. Fresbfield, of Freshfield, residing in Almorah 
St. Aubin’s Road, Jersey, with only one 

servant prior to the engagement of this young girl 
ss nurse, or with only one geueral servant and a 
while the lady was dying of consumption ? 

Mr. Freshfield is a man of ample meaus, and the 

‘tion is inconsistent. Even if Mrs. Freshfield 
had been in good health, the servant of all work 
would have been insufficient for the care of the 
boy, the house, and everything. The addition of 
the nurse left an inadequate household, in the 
circumstances, for a wealthy man. 

The medical doctor in the case, was an old 
bachelor. He thought that George Freshtfield 
seeded rousing up, after his wife’s death; and 
yanted Emma Neville to discharge that duty— 
which she could not perform well, and suggested 
that Mr. Freshfield’s friends should be informed 
of his condition. Meanwhile, she dusted his books, 
and put his papers to righis, and accomplished 
little matters of that kind—very useful, if done 
judiciously. 

The Doctor accordingly wrote to Mrs. Fresh- 
feld’s mother. ‘That lady, Mrs. Croker, crossed 
over to Jersey, with her inseparable companion, a 

t. It was doubtful whether the one animal 
orthe other had the most critical temperament. 
Together, they destroyed George Freshfield’s peace, 
and interfered with his work. 

Towards this date, Arthur Freshfield, the eccen- 
trie uncle of George, whose strange doings help 
out the volume, was told by his landlady at He- 
lensburg, on the Clyde, of Mrs. Freshfield’s death, 
which she had read in the Glasgow Daily Bulletin. 
Mr. Arthur Freshfield never read a newspaper, or 
paid any altention whatever to the current world. 
This paragraph roused him, and he made a journey 
io Jersey, to see his nephew, and sympathise with 
him, As the uncle provided against any person 
being acquainted with his address, it was. impossi- 
tle to send him an intimation. An antagonism 
ose between the mother-in-law and the uncle. 
The lady imagined that a secret understanding 
ttisted between George Freshfield, his son, and his 
u's nurse. No reasonable doubt could be enter- 
lamed that her suspicions were true as respected 
the two latter personages—the boy and his nurse. 
This being the case, George Freshfield properly 
relused to turn away the nurse because Mrs. Croker 
disliked her, A quarrel with the uncle induced 

lady to go away, with her parrot; and she 
veat to London, called on the family solicitor, aud 
‘aployed him to institute inquities respecting the 
laily history of Emma Neville. The inquiry was 

ea over to a managing clerk, who, most un- 
ily, kuew the subject, and tendered his infor- 
salion to Mrs. Croker in an officious manner, 
uelading Miss Neville’s friendship for a military 
» Captain Day, who was a relative of her 
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own; but the clerk did not deem a knowledge of 
this relationship necessary to Mrs. Croker’s pur- 
poses. At her request he concocted an anonymous 
letter to Miss Neville, containing awkward charges 
—among others, an intimacy altogether undue with 
Captain Day—and offering to conceal everything 
if she would abandon her situation. The same 
post, or nearly, brought to Emma Neville, from 
the Jersey doctor, a declaration of love, and an 
offer of marriage. Towards this time, Mr. Arthur 
Freshfield, the uncle of Mr. George, informed Miss 
Neville that she was her mother’s image, that he 
had been her mother’s suitor—the rejected suitor 
—in youth; and in age, since he had heard of 
their misfortunes, he had endeavoured to find them, 
but failed. She communicated both letters to him, 
but agreed to remain with the Freshfield’s on ac- 
count of the boy, who was becoming now very ill 
and weak. The little boy died at last. Then 
Emma Neville left, without supplying her address. 
The charge respecting Captain Day hung on her 
mind; she would not see even Arthur Freshfield 
again till that was removed; aud she wrote to 
Captain Day, who had gone to India. She then 
went to Londou, and having ro money, she looked 
for employment. As she had been in a good 
situation for some time, and was a prudent young 
person, she should have had a little money; but 
she had very little, and we take the story as it 
stands. . f 

George Freshfield’s book had been published, 
and had been very successful. Emma Neville, in 
passing, remembered the name of the publisher. 
She went straight to that gentleman, told as much 
of her story as was necessary, and the publisher 
procured her a situation as a folder in his book- 
binders. This was not exactly the place for an 
educated lady, who had been a nurse—and females 
in a bookbinder’s shop must first learn their trade, 
before they can be very useful. She occupied very 
poor lodgings; but the bookbinder’s foreman, 
Mr. MeDouald, a Glasgow man, invited her to spend 
the Saturday afternoon, and the following day, 
at his cottage, at Kew, with his family. Respec- 
table people in novels frequently meet extraordinary 
friendships. The McDonalds were extraordinary 
persons altogether—for it is not every bookbinder’s 
foreman who can afford a cottage at Kew. 

As for the Freshfields, the elder having ac- 
quainted the younger with the anonymous letter 
respecting Captain Day, afterwards insisted upon 
that young gentleman just running over to /ndia, 
seeing Captain Day, and getting at the particulars 
of the story. Men of the world would have known 
that, if Captain Day was a reckless character—and 
the Freshfield’s kuew nothing of the mau—any 
application of the kind in question’ would educe no 
reliable information, and might be resented. ‘That 
probability does not appear to have occurred to 
them and accordingly, after the manner of Napier 
aud Wellington, the uncle insisted that either he 
must go, or the nephew. Nephew went to India, 
therefore, and uncle returned to Helensburgh, and 
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his researches afler microscopic wonders, having 
first advertised in the papers, in the fashion usual, 
for information respecting the runaway Emma— 
hidden in Mrs. Grey’s lodgings, the cottage at 
Kew, and the bookbinder’s workshop. ‘The ad- 
vertisement was seen by the solicitor’s evil clerk 
—-who devised the anonymous letter, who drew 
Mrs. Croker into copying it, and who kept that 
lady’s copy after he had despatched the document. 
Mrs. Croker, coming to London for the purpose of 
investing some money, was foolish enough, although 
the solicitor turned a rather cold shoulder on the 
scheme, to buy shares in the Lowland Bank of 
Glasgow—which we fancy represents the Western 
Bank of Scotland. Both the lady and the solicitor 
thought that the eight or nine per cent. dividend 
paid ‘by the Bank, was quite tempting. They did 
not know much of banking, or they would have 
remembered that shares might have been obtained 
in London banks, paying twelve to twenty per 
cent. in bonus aad dividend. 

The sclicitor’s clerk being employed to accom- 
pany Mrs, Croker to a broker, began to tell her of 
Miss Neville, and ended by accepting her cheque 
for £20 2s hush money regarding her share in the 
anonymous letter. Ife never passed that cheque, 
but went on forging upon her, until the London 
bankers intimated that her account was overdrawn. 
At the same time, the Scotch bank failed. The 
lady went to Helensburgh, in search of Mr. Arthur 
Freshfielu’s aid. He returned witi her to London. 
The villainy of the clerk was discovered ; but he 
terrified Mrs. Croker into the desiruction of the 
evidence. He had previously endeavoured to 
persuade Miss Neville to marry him, and he had 
failed. In revenge, he went to the McDonalds 
at Kew, on one Saturday afternoon, and shewed 
her the name of George Freshfield among the killed, 
in the telegraphic reports of the Times. Mr. 
Freshfield had arrived in Calcutta at the com- 
mencement of the mutiny. Captain Day had left 
for Cawnpore—his wife and child being there. 
Mr. Freshfield fought his way along with Havelock 
and Niel, and had grest commendation for that 
familiarity with the rifle which gentlemen in this 
country generally possess. ‘They arrived too late 
to prevent the Cawnpore massacre. Mr. Freshfield’s 
work was over. He returned with despatches from 
General Havelock. Onthe way, he was shot down 
in saving an ayah of the land, with a European 
child. The ayah was killed. This event led to 
the telegraph of George Freshifield’s death. THe 
and the child were both saved. 

Why the Zimes reported his death by telegraph, 
after the failure of the Western Bank of Scot- 
land, we do not know. It is not our business, 
We infer, however, that the editor would have 
made the matter his business if the blunder had 
occurred. 

The information thus conveyed suddenly, cast 
Emma Neville into a brain fever, which continued 
for a longtime. It came on Arthur Freshfield 
when be was on his London mission to avenge 
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| Mrs. Croker’s wrongs. For several weeks . 
deemed himself an old rich solitary in the » 
He was heir to Freshfield. However, through the 
publisher, he accidentally ascertained Miss Neville’s 
address. She was in Mr. McDonald’s Cottage, at 
Kew, sick still, and weak. He discovered hep 
and became on friendly terms with the Mc 
—as they deserved. Matters had settled dow, 
with all parties into the ordinary stupor that fo}. 
lows great woes. Mr. Freshfield, senior, had even 
accompanied Miss Neville, and some of the Young 
McDonalds, to the Crystal Palace. There they 
met Mr. George Freshfield, junior, who had beep 
two days in London, without knowing where any 
of his friends lived. He was accompanied by the 
little girl whom he had rescued. ‘The girl was the 
daughter of Captain Day, saved by the ayah from 
the Cawnpore massacre. A letter from that gen- 
tleman to Emma Neville, written before he left 
Calcutta on the fatal errand to Cawnpore, came to 
hand, and cleared up everything. The solicitor’s 
evil clerk was drowned in the Thames. His fate 
would have been worse if the accident had occurred 
in summer—or a cleanly disposed person would 
deem it more disagreeable to be drowned in the 
Thames duriug summer than in the winter. The 
farther results are, that Mr. Arthur Freshfield, in 
addition to his own annuity of £500 per annum, 
resides with his nephew and niece at Freshfield: 
that the owner’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Croker, has 
more than she deserves in a cottage on the estate, 
and all necessary upholdings, at the intercession of 
Mr. Arthur Freshfield’s niece : Emma Day gets on 
admirably there, being resident with her relative, 
who recently was Emma Neville, and who is net 
now a nurse, but the lady of Freslifield. So there 
may have been some ground for Mrs, Croker’s 
early misgivings. 

This is the scaffolding of the entire tale; we 
might more appropriately say, that it is the 
skeleton. The plot displays the common igno- 
rance exhibited by nearly all tale writers of the 
world. We said that the tendencies of this novel 
are useful; but that refers to the moral reflections, 
and similar matter, forming its flesh and muscles. 
The tendency is so far wrong that it leads many 
common place readers to expect interventions 
which do not occur often in the world. An adver- 
tisement, and the precise advertisement necessary, 
occurring at the right place and time, to penniless 











ladies, out of a situation, is unusual. A young 
lady becoming a nurse, and meeting in the nursery 
the only old gentleman on all the earth who was 
anxious to meet her, but had never seen her, snd 
she had never heard his name, is also anu 

The same young lady casting her friend from her, 
for no reason whatever, but the reception of 0 
anonymous letter, which she knew to be false, 's 
also more than ordinarily sentimental. Her re- 
commendation, by a publisher, to a bookbinder’s 
work room, is also curious; as he must have knows 
that, at the counter of a stationer, she would have, 
with the loss of less time, become valuable. 
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geeting of the young lady with a foreman so dis- 

‘ag as Mr. McDonald, and a foreman’s famiy 
so kind hearted as that of Kew, is also remarkable, 
and may be considered absolutely special, like the 


meeting in the Crystal Palace—for a family might | 


six times per annum to the Crystal Palace 
githout ever meeting a friend who went twelve 
times. Therefore, the tendency of the tale, by 
being continued ran of specialities, becomes less 


This is true of nearly all our fictitious literature, 
and especially true of that which, like “ Freshfield,” 
has a religious tinge. Those of the volumes beside 
ys which we bave carefully read, are all liable to 
the same Objections, Any author who, with the 

abilities, would illustrate society as it 
exists, might do it good and himself good. Mr. 
Johnstone possesses the abilities, if he could be 
drawn out of the old run of specialities. Because 
ve think him possessed of the requisite abilities, 
we have spent a considerable time over his tale— 
wing it as a fair specimen of many, for we deem it 
the best of many. Perhaps it would be fair now 
tolet the author speak for himself, in a few sen- 
tences. He describes the house of mourning, 
Almorah Cottage, St. Aubin’s Road, Jersey, gradu- 
ily but slowly brightening up again, after the 
lady's death. Such a common and natural story 
as that is :— - 

After her death, George shut himself up with books 
etirely. He knew that he ought to look after his little 
boy; but he could not bear to look at his face sometimes. 
Por this was too painful—he was so like his mamma. And 
erery word Charlie spoke brought back some memory of 
other times—that other time had its ending, one day 
when he had been out for a walk with Charlie. 

Charlie wondered at the change which had come over his 
father. He was half afraid to go to him now; and then—he 
looked timidly up at him, as he came in to bid him good 
morning. 

A little merry laugh would come out of the other room 
tometimes, and it would be suddenly hushed, as if the child 
fared that he had done wrong to laugh. And if he had 
wen his papa’s face, he would have had no doubt about it. 


- Foreven the merriment of his little boy pained him very 


stch—worse at some times than at others. Yet he would 
te angry at himself for this feeling. He felt that it was 
sowing upon him, and he thought he should resolve to pat 
m2 end to it, 

Then the other door would open. Charlie was running 
along the hall. He was going out with the girl, and was 
serry—merry in his little black frock. 

George Freshfield wondered how he could be merry in 
fiat, and after rising to meet Charlie, sat down again. He 
woald only frighten the child; and, after all, why should the 
poor child be kept sad always? So he watched him as he 
mm after a butterfly, that had flapped together its feathery 
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wings over a summer lily, and then sat down silently to his 
silent books. 


| The extract is a description of the minds work- 
| ing, rather than of external events; done very 
naturally, and therefore, very well; but it is 
certainly not more than a fair specimen of the 
volume, and its average style of writing. 

“Alfred Staunton,” by J. Stanyan Bigg, is 
another one volume novel of 354 pages *—more 
artistically cast than some of its companions of 
what seems to be a series of weil-printed works in 
goodly type. Its story is laid in the north-west 
of England, and is a tale of family rascality in 
which many characters are drawn by a stout broad- 
pointed pen in dark lines, but in the end all the 
wicked come by their deserts, and the good get 
their own, just as very seldom happens in the pre- 
sent world. 

‘The Two Brides,” by F, Baldwin, is another 
of the same series of volumes, in equally good type, 
a story of the Elizabethan times, and the wars of 
Henry of Navarre; running on to 428 pages. The 
author appears to have read the history and to 
understand the manners of these times, yet the in- 
troduction of Miss Hopetoun and Miss Murray as 
maids of honour at Elizabeth’s court does not 
coincide with the circumstance that they are Scotch 
names and the Scotch nobility did not frequent 
then the English court. This story is one of cross 
purposes in love, and as there are a good many 
heroes and heroines apparently doomed to be 
married to the wrong persons there is continuous 
interest maintained to the close, which is “all 
good,”’ rendered so, however, by the death of one 
interesting gentleman who could not by any other 
event have been kept out of mischief, even by a 
novelist. 

Many passages exhibiting fine descriptive powers, 
and a good style of writing abound in these 
volumes. The publisher bas brought them out in 
a most creditable manner. What we regret in all 
fictitious literature is the frequent absence of 
adaptation to the times. It is either a caricature 
as in one class of novels, or refers to families and 
persons with whom the present generation have 
little connexion. Historical novels are useful if 
they keep strictly to the thread of facts in their 
references to leading characters and events; but 
more useful would be historical novels of our own 
times and our passing years. 








* London: James Blackwood. 
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EVIDENCE: 


THE SMETHURST CASE, 


IRCUMSTANTIAL evidence appears to have au- | generations who lived in this land, and were more 


nually its celebrated case in this country. This 
year the trial of Dr. Smethurst supplies the 
material of a long inquiry into chemistry, motives, 
and probabilities—terminating with the extreme 
sentence. This man appears to have been early in 
life an apothecary in London, and subsequently a 
hydropathic practitioner at different places. The 
water cure does not involve necessarily an intimate 
acquaintance with medical science. ‘lhe patients 
at the great establishments are required to amuse 
themselves, go early to bed and to rise early, to 
avoid excesses of food and drink, and all such em. 
ployment as is requisite for the common responsi- 
bilicies in life. A doctor of the old system once 
said that he had no fear of curing three-fourths of 
his adult patients if they would only adopt in time 
the accessories of the hydropathic system, and he 
was probably right, for if the men and women of 
the world could afford to go idle for several months 
now and then, in circumstances of great comfort, 
surrounded by pleasing scenery; keep early hours, 
have no anxicties that can be crushed out of the 
inind, and conform themselves to a natural regimen 
in eating and drinking, they would all probably 
live for many years more than tle present average 
of their existence. The hydropathic establish- 
ments are supposed not to have been productive of 
great wealth to the practitioner whose name has 
come so unfortunately before the public. Karly in 
life, probably during his minority, he married a 
person of great experience, at least of many years, 
for a boy’s bride. ‘This lady, at the date of her 
marriage, must have been over forty years of age 
—perhaps as near to fifty years. Yet the marriage 
is now an old story, aud occurred more—one 
more—than thirty years since. While the husband 
is therefore a mau of fifty years, under fifty it is 
said, his wife is more than seventy ; and her partner 
in life, who should know best, says seveuty-four 
years of age. Some curious reason, perhaps a 
monetary prospect, must have existed for the 
marriage thirty-one years since, for although in 
London the marriage of lads with females advanced 
in years is more common than in the country; yet, 
as a general rule over all the world, a difference of 
twenty-four years would be considered long odds 
on either side, and where the seuiority is with the 
female, undoubtedly on the wrong side.* 

‘he husband and wife, after they resigned busi- 
ness, travelled from place to place, and appear to 
have lived in lodgings—a custom becoming very 
commou in London, less common elsewhere, but 


more common everywhere than it was with former 


* Since these sentences were in type a letter has been 


published from Mrs. Smethurst, wherein she intimates ti.at 
her husband received no property with her, and wes uniformly 


attentive to her wats last year. 


prudent and staid persons than their successors 
The floating population who exist in lodgings, fre. 
quent watering places in winter—and they haye 
the use of houses at a clieap rate then; while 
during the season in fashionable localities, they 
adjourn to some place out of season: and thus be 
evading the curreuts of purse-proud gentility or 
gentility with prudence aud purse, on the cm 
level, and both light, they continue to enjoy life at 
a small outlay. The Smethursts did not condescend 
to employ this strategy. On the contrary, they 
appear to have lived in expensive lodgings, and to 
have had money perfectly sufficient for all their 
purposes. In one of their lodgings, towards the 
autumn of the last year, they met an unmarried lady, 
over forly, comparatively rich, and living amoug 
ber old acquaintance and relatives, but preferring 
to live separately from them, and enjoy the inde. 
pendence of lodgings—a line of life not desireable on 
the part of unmarried ladies, with plenty of money, 
nothing to do, and no more wit or knowledge of 
the world than is necessary to guide themselves, 
even if they had not to take care of their wealth. 
This lady, Miss Isabella Bankes, had for income the 
interest upon five thousand pounds, which money 
was not in her power to bequeath or to spend, 
although she possessed its proceeds during her life, 
along with nearly two thousand pounds in her own 
right, forming an income, from the two sources, of 
two hundred and fifty pounds per annum, without 
reducing the larger principal sam — which she 
could not spend; or the smaller principal sum— 
which she could, as she pleased, bestow or squan- 
der. She gained the acquaintance of the Smeth- 
ursts, perhaps without much trouble ; was informed 
completely of their position ; and considering that 
Mrs. Smethurst was not a suitable partner for Dr. 
Smethurst, and that there was, in reality, no 
analogy between fifty and seventy-four—except 
the respectable tye, which did not exist in this 
case, of filial and maternal attachment—she be- 
lieved that a better arrangement could be formed 
for the Doctor; and in its construction she occu- 
pied the chief part ; while he seems to have arrived 
exactly at her opinion—if it did not origiuvate with 
him, as is certainly the more probable explanation 
of the feeling ; but, however originating, it pro 
duced a marriage at a parochial church in London, 
during December, between Miss Bankes and Dr. 
Smethurst, followed by an elopement from Bays- 
water to Richmond—not a formidable jaunt after 
marriage, especially when the young people were 
liable to the jealousy and pursuit of seventy-four. 
For several years past Lord Brougham and 
other English legal notabilities, have expres 
their scandal at the facility for being married 
enjoyed by immigrants along with natives 00 the 
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Sentch territory. At no period was marriage more 
- , ** e 

easily obtainable “ here than there,’ at no period 
so easy Within a parochial church by co.usecrated 


media, for it appeared that no inquiry was made | 


respecting these two persons who called within 
canonical hours, and were united with all the 
forms, observances, and rites according to law 

inted, whereby Dr. Smethurst promised to 
endow the lady with all his goods, and even to 
worship her—the first promise being a lie even in 
common circumstances, and the second an im- 
morality if it had been kept ; and all was done, so 
far as appears in the story, transacted only last 
reat, Without any evidence of the condition in life 
of the parties—any person to vouch for their free- 
dom from former engagements—without, from 
their friends or on their part, any witnesses, 
They merely called and were married, having 
stepped in at the right time. s such matters 
secasionally occur, we should hear nothing of the 
laxity of the Scotch marriage law until provision 
be made against them. 

From December to April these two persons lived 
acreeably together. In April the lady became very 
ill, she was confined to her bedroom, and to bed. 
The medical treatment in these circumstances was 
sot undertaken by Dr. Smethurst, but the aid of a 
medical gentleman belonging to the locality was 
sought. The lady appears to have been in bad 
health before her acquaintance with Dr. Smethurst. 
During the period of her residence at the lodgings 
in Bayswater, according to the landlady, who is 
considered a very respectable person, Miss Bankes 
ms in a dangerous state of liealth, without 
adequate appetite, particularly bilious aud suscep- 
tile of sickness when she drove in a cab or 
travelled by an omnibus. ‘The landlady, in course 
of time, imagined that Dr. Smethurst and Miss 
Bankes were too familiar, and mentioned her 
opiuion to Miss Bankes, who left her lodgings and 
resided for two weeks at other lodgings in Bays- 


| emiuent physician, should be consulted. 





| 





| 


valer, where sue exhibited similar symptoms. In | 


ver second lodgings she did not see Dr. Smethurst, 
atbough they doubtless met out of them and 
wranged the marriage, which occurred without 
dificulty or questioning in Battersea church, on 
te 9th December last, and without, as we suppose, 
aythiug remarkable in the occurrence, so far as 
the ecclesiastical officials are concerned, who have 
wdoubt adhered closely to the rubric. Some 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


of diarrhoea and bilious fever; but the practical 
results was only greater prostration. Dr. Julius 


found that the food and medicines ordered for his 


patient were invariably rejected, and he supposed 
it possible, ultimately, that she was exposed to the 
administration of virulent poison in small quanti- 
ties, as the only explanation that oecarred to him 
for her continuous vomiting. Wish this idea on 
his mind, he requested his partner, Dr. Bird, to 
see Miss Bankes: and after attending on her for 
some days, Dr. Bird arrived at the opinion enter- 
tained formerly by Dr. Julius, and suspected poison 
by a slow process. As the patient did not im- 
prove, Dr. Smethurst suggested that Dr. Todd, an 
He came 
accordingly, and arrived at the idea entertained by 
Drs. Bird and Julius; and he obtained evacuations 
of the patient for the purpose of analysis, although 
he did not explain his intentions to Dr. Smethurst, 
who offered no objection to Dr. Todd's proposal to 
procure them. ‘These evacuations were submitted 
to analysis by Dr. Taylor, the chemist who has 
been considered a high authority in this depart- 
meut of medical “ jurisprudence,”’ for the chemical 
tests really seem to form a department unconnected 
with medical treatment. The suspicions of the 


_medical men were communicated to Dr. Taylor, 


who supposed that he found a trace of arsenic in 
one of these evacuations, and he ordered the 
administration of an antidote. To this period, 
Dr. Smethurst had acted as nurse to Miss Bankes, 
but he was superseded then by the medical men— 
a nurse was introduced, and he was arrested on 
the suspicion of administering poison, bat the 
magistrates considered that the evidence before 
them would be satisfied by Dr. Smethurst’s own 
bail, to answer any facts that might be produced. 
He was at liberty, therefore; but, although on the 
engagement of the nurse, Miss Bankes retained 
food and medicine, she perished, and Dr. Smethurst 


| was re-arrested and committed finally upon the 


capital charge, after an inquiry before the coroner, 
and another before the magistrates. All his pro. 


_perty in the lodgings was examined, and every- 


time afterwards they proceeded to Richmond and | 


sided subsequently there. Before leaving lis 
Bayswater lodgings Dr. Smethurst arranged for 
the payment on two days of each month to the 
andlady of Mrs. Smethurst’s board and lodging ; 
ind the payments were made regularly, while the 
Sicamstance rather shows that the landlady, or at 


“y rate Mrs. Smcthurst, was not entirely un- | 
seems to be held at an amazingly cheap rate, and 


‘quainted with his purposes in leaving Bayswater. 
On the 3rd of April, Dr. Julius, of Richmond, 
"scalled by the prisoner to attend the lady, and 
Continued for more than two weeks to adminis- 
tt the medicine commonly directed against attacks 


' 


thing with a chemical or medical nature was sub- 
mitied to analysis. An examination of the body 
occurred, and we will briefly state the particulars 
in a subsequent page. 

The crime suspected by the doctors was the 
most horrible that one human being could perpe- 
trate against another, and against God. Nothing 
more frightful can be conceived in a diseased 
imagination, than the idea implied in the suspi- 
cions of these medical men. Manslaughter and 
murder are common crimes—fearfully common; 
for no person can lay out a penny on news without 
runuing the risk of meeting all the details of a 
barbarous manslaughter, or a cruel murder. Life 


to be always getting cheaper. These casts are 
extremely melancholy, but they arise from hatred, 
indifference, or passion, without any other profes- 
sion at the time, and they display no attempt at 
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concealment, no cunning of plan, no deep schem- 
ing. More than half of them arise from drunken- 
ness. Poison has been employed in all ages by 
criminals of a deep and desperate hue to destroy 
those whom they hated for private or public 
reasons ; to remove the obstacles to some cherished 


purpose, or in satisfaction of some private revenge. | 


There were few of these great crimes, at any 
period, so bad as that which Drs. Julius, Bird, 
and Todd, suspected at Richmond; because it 
implied cool and deliberate experimentalising in 
poison, upon a person whom the prisoner pro- 


fessed to love, who loved him, and who was with | 
him, hour by hour, while he administered the | 


means of torture, and she died slowly, hour by 
hour, under that torture, done with such cruel 
hypocrisy that through all the momeuts of the 
nights and days of that month in wretcheduess, lie 
had to maintain the profession of love, with such 
demouiacal art that through them all he could 
meet the observations of ordinary practitioners ; 
and, not satisfied with that danger, he invited the 
presence of a gentleman believed to possess more 
than ordinary skill. ‘This process was carried on 
for a month, perhaps for a longer period, and for 
swo or three weeks after it lad attracted the 
tuspicion of the first medical man, so that during 
that time, it must have been extremely active, 
calling for the nicest attention and care over each 
detail, aud displayed more than mortal nerve: for 
we rejoice in the conviction that a hundred thou- 
sand men would join a forlorn hope for one who 
would attempt this trial. To attempt, to execute 
—between them the difference is greater than we 
hope a human being could endure. Still this is 
the crime charged—the most demoniacal charged 
On any person in our remembrance. 

The case is not so much one of circumstantial, 
as of medical and scientific evidence; for the cir- 
cumstances are few of a suspicious nature; but, 
although few, they may be considered cireum- 
stances of strong suspicion. Dr. Smethurst, at 
the request of Miss Bankes, wrote for her sister 
to visit them. ‘Ilat lady proceeded to Richmond. 
She was astonished at the condition of her relative, 
and was anxious to prepare some light food for 
her; but milk could not be procured, and Dr. 
Smethurst was reluctant to give the landlady an 
errand to the dairy, for their ust be cows, and 
dairies, and cowkeepers, around Richmond. Some 
soup was prepared, aud Dr. Smethurst took it out 
of the room, to be cooled, lie says, before it was 
given, and it was cjected immediately like all other 
food and all other medicine. The sister naturally 
desired that their uncle, a medical man of standing 
in the profession, should see his niece, but that 
was opposed. She left, and Dr. Smethurst, there- 
after, wrote that her sister suffered much from 
the interview, and it would be prudent not to 
repeat it for some time. Then comes the history 
of the will, which bequeathed all that the lady had 
to bestow, with the exception of jewelry, on Dr. 
Smethurst. These are the leading points in the 





circumstantial evidence. Minor reasons are sur. 
mised, but they want weight. The intention of 
Dr. Smethurst to return to Bayswater aad Mrs 
Smethurst, is taken out of a lette: found iy his 
pocket after his apprebension. In that letter hi, 
return is put as a contingency, for his presence. 
where he was, is required, he states, in a medical 
case, but he expects that he may be able to retyry 
in a couple of weck.s Ii does not even appear 
whether a permanent return, or a Visit, is intended 
but, as he had been in London repeatedly during 
his Richmond sojourn, it is not probable that he 
was concealed from his wife. 

The post mortem examination of the body of the 
deceased lady elicited no poison. The appearance 
of the intestines did not even justify any of the 
examiners in assigning the cause of veath to poison 
They were not adequately decisive to support that 
statement, and therefore it was not distinetly 
explicitly, and plainly ventured. 

The examination of the prisoner did not lead to 
the discovery of auy poisons in his bottles, or his 
drawers, or his keeping in any place whatever; 
while the researches into his purchases have not 
elicited any proof of poison having beeu in his 
possession at a recent time, aud he had not 
practised his profession for six years. 

We have stated the points brought in evidence 
on this remarkable trial; but there is the case of 
the bottle, marked No, 21, in which, as originally 
stated, Dr. Taylor supposed that le had found 
arsenic. ‘his matter stands in a different position 
from any of the other facts, mistakes, motives, or 
suspicions, that have appeared through this trial. 
It should be stated that in May last Dr. Smethurst 
was prepared to take his trial on the capital 
charge, but it was postponed on the application of 
the Crown. At tliat time Dr. ‘Taylor remained 
staunch in his evidence given on the first inquiry of 
the contents of the liquid in botile No. 21, full, as 
he swore, of “a clear fluid,’’ consisting, amongs! 
other ingredients, of seven grains of clilcrate of 
potass, and one grain of arsenic in every ounce of 
the liquid. Dr. Taylor was even particular ia 
stating that the arsenic Cissolved in this liquid was 
what chemists call white arsenic. 

This is satisfactory evidence in the language of 
prosecutors, as there is no combination, we believe, 
requisite for any medical or scientific purpose that 
would contain arsenic with chlorate of potass 


combined in these proporions, aud uo explanatios 


} 


a 


{ 


was given of the mixture or its use. Accordingly, 
at Richmond, Mr. Ballantyne, who was engaged 
to conduct the prosecution, argued that Dr. 
Sinethurst contrived this mixture because “# 
would be pleasant to the taste,” aad the chlorate 
of potass would lodge the arsenic most certainly 
and fatally upon the coats of the stomaci, and 
the poison would the more quickly be introduced 


into the system.” These were Mr. Ballantyne » 


opinions in May last, at Richmond, or the opimoss 
that he was instructed to press against the pr- 
soner. At the time the prosecutor might bave 


the 
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remembered that not rapid but sure poisoning was 
gccording to the facts, and according to the inten- 
tions, in the opinion of the prosecution, the charge 
inst the prisoner. Thus the combination of 
arsenic with chlorate of potass was calculated to 
defeat one of the designs imputed to him; or to 
show that he was not acquainted familiarly with 
those terrible agencies which he had decided to 
use. 
After the postponement of tlie trial in May the 
frst trial was interrupted by the illness of a jury- 
man, and again postponed to the last mouth. The 
circumstances were thus frequently reported in the 
s, and they were calculated to produce in the 
blic mind the amazement of horror, so that a 
common jury were not likely to come to their con- 
sideration without prejudice. A common jury 
was, however, impaneiled at the Old Bailey under 
the guidance of Chief Baron Pollock and pro- 
ceeded to try the case in August. The trial 
lasted for five days, and the jury found no difficulty 
in a case which has startled all scientific men 
and raised a deeper feeling in the public mind, 
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soner. In the body of the dead woman there is 
no poison discovered. In one evacuation Dr. 
Taylor found a trace of arsenic with the same test 
which yielded traces in the pure fluid! This trace 
could not alone condemn any person, for if the 
patient had taken chlorate of potass and sulphate 
of copper, and several other mincral) medicines 
administered to her, the appearance of arsenic 
might have been erroneous exactly as it was erro- 
neous in bottle No, 21, and by and for the same 


reason, 











| 


| 


from the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence, | 


than has existed respecting any other and similar 
trial, 
In August Dr, Taylor, with candour which re- 
fects credit on his honesty of purpose, confessed 
that he had been mistaken regarding the ingredi- 
ents in the pure fluid of bottle No. 21. 
uo evideuce that it contained any arsenic, but on 
the contrary the appearance of arsenic elicited by 
him had been derived from the chlorate of potass 
and ile copper test which he had employed. Te 
entirely gave up bottle No. 21 as a harmless mix- 


ture, “of a pleasant taste,’ as Mr. Ballantyne | 
who perished on the 3ed of May. 


alleged in May, at Richmond, for the absence of 
the arsenic would not detract from the pleasure of 
the taste while it would greatly enhance the safety 
of the liquid. 
this fact—this “ new fact,’ as Chief Baron Pol- 
lock styled it; a “learned”? Judge would know 
that chemistry contains no new fact! Mr. Bal- 
lantyne finds no difficulty with the fact, new or 
old, but haviug at Richmond argued that the pri- 
souer administered chlorate of potass to hasten 
ihe introduction of poison iuto the system, at tlie 
Old Bailey he argued with equal composure, and, 
we doubt not, equal eloquence, that the prisoner 
administered the ingredient to remove the poison 


He had | 


What does Mr. Ballantyne say to | 





from the system. A horrible crime was imputed 
2) the prisoner on the trial, and there exists a 
horrible inconsistency of the legal logie whereby 
the prisoucr was hunted down. A detective officer 
# justified in tracing out all possible stains of 
ime, and placing the worst ccnstruction on his | 
“scoveries ; but we contend that the public prose 


cutor for a great nation is not justilicd in bringing | 


his accusation forward with all the cunning and 
‘ophistry that a member of a debating society 
might employ. 

Bottle No, 21 being put out of court, there is 
% trace of poison in the possession of the pri- 





| earlier. 


This prisoner might have been hung in June 
last if the trial had proceeded in May, upon a 


| blunder in science which has been ascertained 


and confessed since, and the horrible question put 
by Professor W. Herapath, certainly a chemist of 
great eminence, is, what other persous have been 
hung upon the evidence of this impure copper, 
wiich in certain circumstances evolves arsenic ? 
The risk that people might be hung by this error, 
or, as Chief Baron Pollock calls it, ‘‘ new fact,” is 
sufficient to cause anxiety without supposing that 
the evil has occurred. At present we recollect no 
case which depended on this class of evidence so 


completely as Smethurst’s. 


The next class of evidence is symptomatic. At 
the last trial Dr. Julius is reported to have said 
that he did not convey his fears of his patient 
being poisoned on the 18th April to his partner, Dr. 
Bird. The statement is inconsistent with former 
evidence reported ; but, in justice to the witness, 
we admit that an error is more likely to get into a 
report than into his testimony. If De. Julius did 
not communicate his fears to Dr. Bird he made an 
important omission. The patient might have been 
saved by energetic measures on the 18th of April, 
A case of this 
nature is delicate in the extreme; but a medical 
mau who suspects that seerct poisoning counteracts 
his treatment should not hesitate to require the aid 
of an independent nurse; for it would be better to 
check than to punish crime. So far as we com- 
prehend the evidence, Drs. Julius and Bird pro- 
eceded under their independently-formed suspicions, 
until the prisoner suggested a consultation with 
Dr. Todd. The circumstance darkens farther the 
mystery of the transaction, if the request emanated 
from Dr. Smethurst voluntarily. If it proceeded 
upon the suggestion of the two medical men 
acquainted with the patient, the occurrence would 
be quite natural, but they have not said so, 

Dr. Todd did not frequently see the patient, 
aud he appears to have formed his opinion rapidly 
if he had no suggestion in any manver from bis 
colleagues in the consultation. He acted decidedly, 
and it might have been better if he had been called 
These gentlemen do not swear that the 
woman died of poison, but that the symptoms, so 
far as they kuow, were only reconcileable with 
poison. This great gulf in the medical testimony 
renders it useless on any logical principle —simply 
It might be good with supports— 
What would be 


worthless. 
without them it is nothing. 
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thought of a wituess who swore that so far as he 
knew, a person found dead was killed ? We have 
read many sad mysteries from which there hung a 
pointed suspicion, but the law needs precise know- 
ledge in a witness. The symptoms warranted in- 
quiry, and if on a post mortem examination traces 
of poison were distinctly found, ouly then could 
the symptoms become fatal proof. Poison was 
not found in the body, and when the medical wit- 
nesses for the prosecution are requested to say of 
what poison the woman's death came, they an- 
swer of arsenic, or of antimony, or of an irritant 

ison, or of something including symptoms. This 
is deplorable evidence, extremely inexact, if the 
matter affected land or money, a thousand pounds 
or so, but it is still more deplorable as it affects 
life. 

The prosecution we have heard since the trial 
relied upon the evidence in the surgical depart- 
ment. The first trial was interrupted by the 
illness of a surgeon, and the entire business was 
postponed. The second trial made a juryman 


PROSECUTION, 


sick. The judge was informed that he could not | 
hear the surgical evidence. A dissection had | 
occurred, and the operator described the appear- | 


ances which he had met and seen. This was not 
a demonstration. The jury were not called on to 
view the body, the fask which a coroners jury 
have to undergo—and frequently a sickening sight. 
Siill this one juryman sickened under a description 
of which he did not understand one sickening 
word. He may have resembled the lady at the 
Opera, who inquired of her companion, paid by the 


month, what they were singing, and was told, for | 


they had no translation, it is an Italian song and 
so very sad aud sublime. So the lady cried and 
employed her handkerchief—it was all so very sad 
and sublime; from sympathy the lady melted 
down; from sympathy the juryman sickened 
down. 

Chief Baron Pollock interfered and requested 
counsel not to be so minute in their questions. 
He did not consider minute descriptions necessary. 
Judges in criminal cases geuerally insist upon accu- 
racy of detail. ‘The jury may not comprehend 
these matters quite, but some persons read and 
understand, ‘The check of public opinion comes 
into the case, Still if the demonstrator could 
have distinctly sworn that the appearances ex- 
posed by him could only have proceeded from 
poison administered feloniously he would have 
given clear evidence. This he did not do, but 
went back to the medical point upon symptoms— 
that “so far as 1 know’ —which is or should be no- 
thing in evidence on a criminal trial if uusup- 
ported, 

All these limited knowledge statements might 
group usefully round one strong founded fact, but 
as yet there is no clear, indisputable, sworn to fact. 
Has this demonstrator, for example, ever analysed 
the body of a patient who died from disease against 





which lunar caustic, sulplate of copper, and grey | 


powders had all been cast within a month; and if 





he has not, how could he tell the appearances tha 
might be produced by prescriptions which some 
medical men held to be doubtful treatment. The 
administration of lunar caustic to internal inflam. 
mation must cure upon the homeopathic principle, 
and with regard to an ancient adage, similig 
similibus eurantur ; if it cures at all, but perhaps 
it might kill. 

The defensive evidence, confined to symptoms 
merely established the fact that they often otear 
without any suspicion of poison- The expression 
of misery and terror on the face during life struc; 
the medical witnesses of the prosecution as , 
reason for suspecting poison. That is a common 
characteristic of a peculiar disease, other medical mey 
reply. The patient was able, after her release from 
the nursing of Dr. Smethurst, to retain food and 
medicine on the stomach. That one medical may 
says occurred in a case under his care immediately 
previous to death, in which there was no reason 
whatever to suspect poisoning by accident or 
intention. We can only impute the symptoms, say 
the medical witnesses, for the charge to poison, 
Then other medical witnesses, as disinterested and 
as respectable, say that we have observed them as 
common in a disease of which you seem to have no 
experience. The medical attendants on the patient 
never knew that she was enciente, and in reply to 
the question whether a knowledge of that fact 
would have changed their medicines, replied in the 
negative. A number of medical men have declared 
that in the case with that knowledge they would 
have adopted a decisive and different course to save 
life. 

The evidence for the prosecution deserves the 
importance that belongs to sight. The witnesses 
saw the patient, but it cin scarcely be supposed 
that Drs. Julius and Bird—who are clever sur- 
geons probably, have the experience in such diseases 
of Dr. Tyler Smith, who told the court that he had 
met similar symptoms. His evidence has been 
supported by a number of men high in their pro- 
fession. The symptomatic evidence reminds us of 
one prisoner who, in reply to the evidence of two 
or three witnesses that they had seen him do 4 
guilty act, offered to produce fifty who had not seen 
him perform the sin. Two or three gentlemen say 
that their experience can only lead them to assign 
the symptoms to poison. A great number reply 
that our experience leads us to say that they might 
have another and an innocent origin. 

The trial at the Old Bailey before Chief Baron 
Pollock and a jury in August for murder pro- 
ceeded, therefore, without distinct evidence that 
the patient was murdered. A person was brought 
before them and his proceedings were twined up 
with suspicions and symptoms into a ring of cir- 
cumstantial evidence to prove not only that he was 
a murderer, but that first somebody was murdered, 
and next, that he was guilty of the most heartless 
sin. 

The peculiarity of the case includes this double 
duty of circumstantial evidence, first to ascertain 
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that a crime has been committed, and second to 
find out by whom it has been done. The nature 
of the case required a dispassionate investigation 
on the Bench, but the Chief Baron was evidently 
excited, illogical, or badly reported, and perhaps 
prejudiced against the prisoner for objecting to be 
tried by him. He consulted a brother judge on 
the objection, it is said; and it is also said that the 
brother answered facetiously, “ Perhaps the gen- 
tleman would object to be tried at all.’’ 

As absolute evidence of a murder had not been 
found search was made naturally for a motive ; 
and that was obtained in the will which the lady 
executed in behalf of the prisoner, excepting cet- 
tain jewelry. Indeed she had the will before hera 
second time to amend the disposal of her trinkets. 

The will is suspicious; but even in reference to 
it the prisoner needed not to employ an attorney. 
If he contemplated the crime for which he is con- 
demned, he might have gone to the Continent, or 
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to some distant village: he might have assumed a | 


different name, and he might have had the will on 
the marriage day at Battersea parish church. It 
would have been safer to obtain it in advance of 
this poisoning process. 

Then the death of the Jady was a heavy pecu- 
niary loss. She had little to bequeath. The 
little she possessed in her own right is in Chan- 
cery. But she had large annual means which 
might be increased probably. All his interest 
seemed to centre in her Jife; and he appears to 
have liked money, s that as he had the disposal of 
al] her means, she had a guarantee of his respect 
for her life, and no motive for its destruction. 

It is, indeed, said that he might have designed a 
return to his wife; but, as he was able to leave 
her, it is not probable that he cared particularly to 
return. Indeed if she had died in a mysterious 
manner a motive against him would lave been 
easily named, for she is seventy four. It las been 
added that he may have been afraid of a charge of 
bigamy. In his case the crime would have been 
more lightly punished that nobody was deceived ; 
but who was to prosecute? There is no Procu- 
rator Fiscal in England to push such cases in the 
public interest, and Miss Bankes could not prose- 
cute for she was a party to the offence; while 
Mrs. Smethurst would not have prosecuted, for 
she was dependent on him for her maintenance, 
which was duly paid. Some parties have surmised 
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Two Journies to Japan. By Kix1nan Cornwatuis. 
Vols 1 (p. 300), vol. 2 (p. 340). London: 
Thomas Cautley Newby. 

Ture may be many works on Japan more useful 

in & commercial, philological, or scientific view ; 
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that he may have persuaded Miss Bankes that he 
was not married to Mrs. Smethurst although they, 
lived together as man and wife ; but the notion is 
preposterous, and the sicher and younger lady 
would certainly not have gained from that plea 
much public sympathy. 

He had not engaged a nurse for the patient, and 
that is a bad feature in the case; yet he was 
evidently an “ idle’? man and a “saving’* man 
and it could searcely be supposed that a villain 
prepared to poison on bit by bit, or drop by drop, 
in the face of three medical men, was in any 
manner afraid of a nurse. 

He objected to the lady's uncle, a medieal 
gentleman, being asked to see her, but there would 
he a reason for that objection on Miss Bankes’s 
part intelligible at once from the position. 

Baron Pollock stated that the prisoner had 
allowed no person to enter the patient’s room 
during her illness. When Sergeant Parry re- 
minded him that the landlady had cleaned the 
room at morn and night, the Judge ,said that did 
appear in his notes. The omission was his error, 
for the witness could have been re-examined, but 
the Judge thought it of no consequence now. It 
should have been of no consequence when he men- 
tioned it. He should not have advanced au idea 
against a prisoner that was of no consequence ! 

This man may be guilty, but his guilt would not 
render the case less remarkable; and any fellow- 
man may be excused the hope that mankind have 
not been disgraced by the existence of a villain 
among them capable of smiling by day and night 
for long and tedious weeks, and murdering, by 
drop after drop through day and night for all these 
long and tedious weeks, and murdering while he 
smiled. The faint hope—if it were only faint, of 
being relieved from a disgrace to our common 
nature—disgraced as it has been—fallen as it is— 
might be reasonable. 

‘The circumstances would justify a new trial in 
another place before a jury of highly intelligent 
and scientific persons, not likely to sicken at de- 
tails which must be told; and they will lead to 
the adoption of special jurics for special cases ; 
with a Court of Appeal, not composed of the Home 
Secretary alone, but of the chief criminal Judges, 
probably, of the three kingdoms, for where local 
and professional prejudice are once enlisted in a 
case, the Home Secretary's position is unenviable. 
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and we noticed some time since a number of 
volumes, but there are none more amusing than 
Mr. Kinihan Cornwallis’ work. He has seen much 
of earth according to his statements, and, best of 


| all, he loves Japan. America and Australia are 
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familiar to him as his native home, but dearer than 
Melbourne or New York are Jeddo and Nagasaki, 
the Cities of the Wise, where the great privilege 
of the aristocracy is the exclusive right to cut up 
their stomachs—which we don’t envy them— 
where married and unmarried ladies of the higher 
classes bathe nakedly together, which they might 
do, perhaps, elsewhere, but not in company 
with married gentlemen and a heathen, a Pay- 
nim, from England, even our author, yet no 


ile or guilty thought enters the pure breasts | 
oa eae S | mated and expressive, and her teeth white and as finely 


of the happy heathen ladies, page 97, second 
volume, and onwards. Japan may not have been, 
according to these customs, included in the fall. 
A happy land it is where Japanese gentlemen make 
long addresses regarding our customs and history 
in ornate language, by the use of dictionaries— 
see the same volume, and have gut as deep in old 
Latin as ia puris naturalibus, and comprehend the 
words. 

Mr. Cornwallis, we are to understand, accom. 
panied the expedition from the United States, and 
found the Yankees insolent and rough. We be- 
lieve all that, but Mr. Cornwallis, by his good 


sweet Nagasaki, with a wife and two sons- This 
lady inspired a “virtuous admiration” in the 
travellers breast upon his first introduction to her, 


and they afterwards bathed together inthe manner | 
| size; the letter-press was intermixed with numerous wood- 


aforesaid, or, we should be correct, the lady merely 
looked on while he went through his abultions, 
and afterwards made him free to be a spectator of 
her proceedings. There is no guile in that land. 
Neither are we left to suppose that there is oppres- 
sion, although the servants of Noskotoska kneel 
while delivering a message to him, or receiving 
his orders. It is an intellectual laud, for one third 
of the shops belong to booksellers and stationers. 
It is a land of religious freedom, for a man may 
be of any religious sect he pleases, and nobody 
discusses the subject, but all sects “ piously’”’ adore 
the Emperor, and trample on the symbols of 
Christianity according to Rome. It is a moral 
land, yet in one set of very moral islands Mr. 
Cornwallis found that there were two husbands to 
each wife—implying a female scarcity that to a 
more statistical person would have suggested 
female infanticide. 

The facility which a stranger has of introducing 
himself to a Japanese young lady, and the passion 
of these ladies for reading, are illustrated in the 
following extract, page 41, vol. 1. The traveller 
was in the city of Simoda, eighty miles from the 
metropolis. Simoda is a small town, and witless 
are the manners of its ladies. 


On our way back, passing along the street running paralle! 
with the beach, and formed of two rows of picturesque two- 
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| as far down as the ancles, and bound by a gash of 


yellow silk round the waist. Her feet, which were small ana 
beautifully formed, rested on the common high straw sandals 
of the country. Over this dress, which left the botom 
partly uncovered, she wore a light cream-coloured open 
jacket, of a muslin texture, with wide sleeves extending 4 
little below the elbow. Her soft black hair was beautifyt}, 
drawn back from off the forehead, and bound in a peentia 
cluster at the back of the head, where it was held by two 
gold pins, one of great length, and with a scorpion-like 
device attached to it, and which moved to and fro with every 
motion of its fair wearer. Her complexion was bright and 
pale, mach more so than the Chinese, her features api. 


| formed as her entire figure. 


By the latter I saw she was a virgin, the invariable 
Japanese custom being, that on the marriage of every female 
the teeth are dyed black, and in some cases the eyebrows 
shaven off. I halted nearly in front of where she stood . 
she did not look proud and turn away, as thé fair damsel} 
of my own country would have likely done; but she 
favoured me with a steady gaze and smiled, though I could 
searce detect the movement of a feature, while her eyes, 
ike souls of eloquence, glowed in fascinating beauty, 


It is not our business to express au opinion, but 
we fancy that the traveller in his own country 
might have seen damsels at doors and windows who 


ot , _ would have returned his stare with interest. But 
conduct, insinuated himself into the goodwill of a | 


gentleman in scarlet, Mr. Noskotoska, who lives in | 


we go on with the extract :— 


She was reading a book. I saluted her with a low bow. 
she returned the compliment by a somewhat similar move- 
ment, 

Observing my curiosity to see the book which she held, 
she handed it to me. It was thin, and of nearly the quarto 


cuts—a common circumstance ‘in Japan, as I subsequently 
ascertained, where nearly every book published abounds with 
numerous illustrations. In weight the bouk was exceed- 
ingly light, and the cover was of avery thick coloured paper, 
highly ornamented, the external picture being that of a cru- 
cifixion: the paper was printed on one side only, and left 
uncut, so that the printed sides were alone presented to the 
eye. The work, one of an ordinary kind, was of excellent 
typography. Of its literary merits, the young lady might 
have formed an opinion ; but, being anything but a Japanese, 
I could do no such pleasant thing. The beginning of a 
Japanese book is at the other end of it; that is, the book 
commences, and the numbers advance, from the last page 
Beginning at the right hand upper corner, and ranning from 
top to bottom, the lines succeed regularly. Most of their 
books are composed of two very different kinds of characters, 
viz., Chinine ideographic and Japenese syllabic mingled. 
The Chinese characters are generally contracted, so that they 
are not capable of being deciphered without the syllabic 
characters, or letters, placed near them. Where the Chi- 
nese characters are very familiar, the syllabic characters are 
omitted. This is frequently the case with those that repre- 
sent the numbers, the months, man, big, little, to be, to do, 


to say, and so forth. 


| in number, written in various ways. 


storied wooden houses, plastered over with a stone-like | 
| .earning and skill of the scribes. 


cement, the lintel, or door-post, of each being surmounted by 
a Buddha’s head, or some such device intended as a charm. 
I saw a young girl standing, fen in hand, at an open 
door reading. She was simply clad in a loose crape 
half-petticoat, "half-dressing- gown sort of dress, reaching 


The Japanese letters, syllabic characters, are forty-eight 
The plaines 1 kind of 
letters, called Katakana, appeared only to be used in learaed 
Looks, translations, and commentaries. The commonest kind 
of letters are called Airakama. These are used in all the 
common literatare, works of natural science, histories, and 
such like. I saw a small Japanese book—the seven alpba- 
bets—in which there were seven additional kinds of letters, 
which appear to be used much as old English and German 
text are with us, to ornament little pages, and to display the 


In its stracture, the language is analogous to those of the 
Tartar or Scythic class; and, although in the lexicographic 
portion it differs from all others of that class, this cas 
hardly be a foundation for making a general distinction, be- 
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cause even those differ very considerably from each other ia 
this respect. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Cornwallis in his 
dissertation on Japanese letters, and we would 
prefer, if we were able, to follow him to the 
Jaranese tea gardens. The description of the 
sugar-mill is interesting, but it differs in little 
from an old sugar-mill in any other part of the 
world. Mechanical objects can only be accom- 
plished by similar means in or out of Japan, 

Skirting a tea garden, we came in a few minutes to a 
sugar plantation, and had a sea of rustling canes spread be- 
fore our vision. 


Making our way through a gap in the hedge, which sur- | 
rounded it, and along a path which traversed its entire | 
length, we reached a shed, under which a fine young bull, ia | 
mortar-making fashion, was moving lazily round and round, | 


in a circle of about thirty feet diameter. Two men were 
giso present, and saluted us in the regular Lew-Kew mode, 
by clasping the hands together, and in that position elevating 
the knackles to the forehead, and bowing sufficiently low for 
the hands so placed to touch the ground. They were timor- 
ous of our presence at the first moment, bat I quickly calmed 
their troubled souls, and brought back their hearts to the 
wonted beat. I will describe this mill. It consisted of 
three cylinders of ebony, which were supported in an upright 
position, by means of a wooden frame, These cylinders 
were about a foot in diameter, and arranced in a‘row with 
a mortice between them to regulate the pressure upon the 
cane. The central one had a wooden shaft, or axle, extend- 
ing through the frame which supported it, and to which was 
attached a curved lever, about fifteen feet in length, by 
which the mill was easily worked. This central cylinder 
had a row of cogs of hard wood near its upper end, which 
played into mortices cut into each of the other two cylin- 
ders. In feeding the mill, the cane was first placed be- 
tween the central and right cylinders; and before its escape, 
it was caught by the hand of the workman, and, being 
twisted like a rope, was thurst in between the central and 
left cylinders, by which it was completely crushed, the jaice 
expressed finding its way through several appointed channels 
iuto a tab fixed in a ground cavity immediately beneath. 

here was another shed a little way off, to which the con- 
tents of the tub were from tine to time taken, and there 
boiled in metal pans, holding from fifteen to twenty gallons 

Leaving this behind us, we continued on towards tho 
shore, passing by trees rich in beautiful foliage, among 
which budded, or blossomed, or spread their wavy tops, the 
vegetable ivory, slim and stately; the ebony, heavy and 
gnarled ; the mulberry, the orange, the lemon, and feathery 
fern, each vieing in luxuriance with the other, Crossing a 
small promontory, composed of gneis and slate strata, we 
descended into a valley abounding in rice fields, which ex- 
tended to the beach; and shortly afterwards, just as the sun 
went down grandly in the west, we re-entered the town of 
Napa, and proceeding to the landing-place, at once took tle 
boat, which we had ordered to be in waiting for us, and 
Were soon again on board. 


The travellers found no difficulty in threading 
their way through the fields of Napa-Kiang from 
the natives, although they were occasionally an- 
ioyed by bad roads. Mr. Cornwallis has formed 
a high opinion of the manufactures of Japan in 


readers a description of a market-place at Simoda. 


The other stalls presented each an almost equal variety 
! anique, but often intended more 


of curiosities, choice and 
for ornament them use. Like the porcelain, the lacquer- 
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china. One piece, I remember, the depth and richly tinted 
brilliancy of whose colouring attracted the attention and 
called forth the admiration of every one present. It was 
a most happy and trathful imitation of an ordinary red fish, 
such as abound in the Gulf of Mexico, and are also common 
in the Japanese waters, about twenty inches in length. 
Upon my attempting to take it ap by the side fin, to ex- 
amine it more closely, two-thirds of its top side was lifted 
off, showing it to be a dish capable of holding a large boiled 
or baked fish. We were informed that such dishes formed 
part of every Japanese dinner-service, and that the lacquer 
was so fine, that hot water exercised no power upon it. 
This they said of nearly all their best lacquer ware, and the 
truth of the assertion was subsequently proved at the ship's 
mess-table. We universally came to the conclusion that 
they were infinitely superior to all other nations both in the 
quality and mannfacture of their porcelain, lacquer ware, 
and swords in particalar, and as to many other things in 
general, 

The drawings on some of the porcelain were very different 
to the vivid colouring and style of the figures and patterns 
which characterised by far the greater portion, and more 
resembled the monochromatic designs upon Etruscan vases 
than anything else that I had previously seen ; bat these 
were represented to be copies of an abcient Japanese art. 
Still the taste, as well as the imagination of the designer, 
was apparent, both in the choice of subject and the elaborate 
detail which characterised these specimens of the old school, 
and which were in no way inartistical or less beautiful than 
the other works of the prevailing century. 

The show of cut-glass was small, but, alike with every- 
thing exhibited, very choice, coloured, and of ingenious 
device. We saw no blown glass. Among a number of 
the articles, all equally deserving of mention, were fancifually 


| painted umbrellas and rain cloaks, both made entirely of the 


bamboo plant, prepared with vegetable oil of a particular 
kind, 


The Land of the Forum and the Vatican. By 
Newman Hatt, B.A. 1 vol., pp. 870. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet and Co. 

We briefly noticed this volume some time since, 

and notice it again now only because circumstances 

lave rendered Florence and Rome interesting 


| peculiarly since the author’s visit, who states that 





a considerable part of the volume is derived from 
the diary of Mrs. Hall. The book contains notes 
of a journey over France to Marseilles, by sea to 
Leghorn, up to Florence, onwards to Rome, and 
home. Rome occupies the greater part of the 
volume, but we are more concerned in Florence 
at present. ‘The Arno may have been the home 
of civilisation ere ever the Tiber was the home of 
power. When the Roman States had fallen to 
slavery Tuscany was the refuge of arts, of learn- 
ing, and of republicanism. The history of the 
Dukedom is unhappily the narrative of family feuds 
and iutestine strife that have made the little state 
world famed. It may again become free even 
now, and its people will have learned nothing if 


’ . , . | ter th 
lacquered goods and porcelain, and he gives his | they employ not better an their fathers the 


liberty which they seek. 
Mr. Hall found that under the house of Lor- 


_raine the Bible was a forbidden book among the 


Ware was of the finest and most elaborate excellence, each 


Tuscans. Cathedrals and churches were opeu, 
and there were famous preachers. Mr. Hall de- 


ariicie a chef J’ auere ia iiself, and superior, of course, as a scribes the eloquence aud the style of one of them ; 
York of art, both ia design, manufacture, and finish, to the | and he makes some remarks on home preaching, 
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in which we think him correct, and he should be 
correct, as he has the advantage of combining 
practise with theory, and we copy them :— 


Let me here pause, and inquire whether, if this style of | 
preaching is too energetic, that which prevaiis with us 
is not too tame. Ilave we many churches where two thou- 
sand persons, chiefly of the trading and working classes, 
could be induced to stand for more than an hour, on a week - 
day morning, to listen to a sermon ? 

Why should preaching be often the dullest of all dull | 
things? Why should themes the most important, solemn, | 
and sublime, be so frequently treated in a style too anin- 
teresting to be tolerated on the platform, at the bar, or in 
the senate? If, when only worldly interests are at stake, 
men speak as if they were in earnest, shall tameness be re- 
garded essential to propriety, when the sublime realities of 
eternity are illustrated, and the most momentous of all duties 
enforced ? 

Whatever the faults of Romanism, let such preaching 
prevail as we heard inthe Duomo of Florence, in the old 
church at Valence, and in the Madeleine at Paris, and multi- 
tudes will be attracted, for whom tedious ceremonies have 
lost their charm. Nothing is more needed by English Pro- 
testants than a revived pulpit. 

Dry theological essays, cold dissertations, either in doc- 
trines or precepts, an old-fashioned religious phraseology 
which has ceased to be the language of common life— a 
stereotyped style of sermonising pertinaciously retained, as 
if it were inspired, while the modes in which men express 
themselves on other themes is ever changing ; the stately, 
pompous mouthing of official dullness—how, can this be 
expected to stir, on the Sunday, the souls of men who, 
during the other six days, are in unmistakeable earnest 
about worldly affairs ? 

It is not enough that the sermon be evangelical, if it be 
technical, formal, insipid, and heartless. Why should 
speaking on religion from a pulpit be regarded as differing 
from any other kind of address, excepting as the theme is so 
much more important. and therefore demands the more self- 
oblivion, the more indifference to mere forms, the more 
thorough-going earnestness—earnestness of heart and of 
manner ? 

Let it not fora moment be supposed that I plead for 
Italian gesticulation out of Italy ; but surely the gospel de- 
mands the highest manifestation of English earnestness in 
England. 


The complaint is becoming current that 
addresses from the pulpit are too much of the 
stereotyped class, as if men had exhausted a sub- 
ject which is inexhaustible. 

The Pitti Palace has been frequently mentioned 
during the late revolution, It is the home which 
the Grand Duke and his son left to fight for 
Austria, before the great battles of May and June, 

‘and the home to which the Florentine citizens say 
that they shall not return as rulers, 


“We now cross the Arno by the pictaresque Ponte 
Vecchio, both sidesof which are occupied, in the style of 
old London-bridge, by the shops of jewellers and the vendors 
of the beautiful mosaic work for which Florence is famous. 
We stop midway, to admire through an arch a charming 
view up the river, whose rapid stream washes the walls of 
houses and palaces on either bank, behind which are swelling 
hills, crowned with convents and cypresses, while the snowy | 
Apennines close the distance. In the street along which we | 
now pass, a mural tablet marks the house of Macchiavelli. 
Just opposite is that of Guicciardini. 

We now arrive at the Pitti Palace, the residence of the 
Grand Duke, an? immense pile of massive masonry, It was 
bailt by Lacas Pitti, the rival of Cosmi de Medici and his 
co-conspirator against Florentine freedom, on that infamous | 
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occasion when the popular assembly was overawed by the 
mercenary troops engaged for the purpose, by these self. 
seeking plotters against the Republic. On the death of 
Cosmo, Pitti became as obnoxious to the party of the Medici 


as he had always been to the friends of liberty, Poverty 


and disgrace overwhelmed him before he had completed this 
immense palace of his pride, which actually became the 
property of his rivals, and remains a lasting lesson of the 
instability of haman greatness, a ctriking illustration of 


| the ‘ Mirage of Life.” 


Its history affords a striking illustration of the 
fact that opppressors are never “ at home” any. 
where; and although the late Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who has just resigned (o his son an empty 
title to an old possession, was “a mild tyrant,” yet 
he must have learned ere now that the patriarchal 
rule of princes is long past, and that people will 
think for themselves. Art treasures are collected 
abundantly in the Pitti Palace, but the fine arts do 
not save, and they scarcely serve liberty. One 
portrait might have been a daily lesson to the late 
Grand Duke, but he would not look and read. 


“Ts it possible that the portrait of an Englishman, in 
whom resided the concentrated essence of Protestantism and 
liberty, should hang in a palace where Protestantism and 
liberty are hated names? Yet yonder picture is indeed a 
Cromwell, painted by Sir Peter Lely for the Grand Duke, ia 
the lifetime of the Protector. Another original little 
known, is in the British Museum, which they would do 
well to examine, whose notions of his physiognomy are only 
formed from the vulgar, bloated caricatures, which have been 
suggested by the misrepresentations of his calumniators, 
In both these pictures they will find that combination of 
strength with sensibility, of boldness with gentlemanly 
courtesy, of indomitable bravery with kindness of heart, 
which the laborious researches of Carlyle prove to have 
characterised him. 

It is not to be expected that all will think alike of his 
public acts ; but surely every one, for the credit of humanity 
and of our country, should feel pleasure in being able to 
believe that this great Englishman was not the selfish hypo- 
crite he was represented to be by those who, being unaccue- 
tomed to see piety and princedom united, regarded them as 
necessarily incompatible, and therefore concluded that the 
profession of spiritual religion by a ruler must needs be 
false, Whatever the dietraction he has suffered in the long 
interval of two centuries, the best writers of the present 
day are endorsing the high opinion of him expressed by 
the greatest man not only of his own, but almost of every 
age. 


The greatest man referred to is Milton, who re- 
sided for some time on the Arno, and formed the 
acquaintance and the friendship of Galileo there. 

The chapters relating to Florence in this volume 
have interested us much ; but, more stirring than 
all their descriptions of paintings, is the narrative 
of Girolamo Savanarola, the reforming martyr and 
monk of Tuscany, who died, not because he 
opposed the Popedom, but because he exposed the 
proved sins of the Pope in his time. The narrative 
is a sad history of popular attachment and next of 


| popular neglect. This ingratitude has been the 


besetting sin of the Italians from the foundation of 
their republics to this time. They are changeable, 
fickle, and impetuous by nature, and they have not 
checked and disciplined their natures under prin- 
ciple. The history of Girolamo Savanarola should 
be circulated now in Tuscany. We like this volume 
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much, and we should be glad to hear that it 


ariel many readers. 





ures to Young Men, Delivered on various 
occasions, by the Rev. Joun Cummina. 1 vol., 
pP- 366. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
d Co. 
io yolume consists of lectures addressed at 
yarious occasions to societies of young men, on 
subjects of continuous interest. ‘The first is on 
Luther, and the second on the “age we live in,’ 
two topics associated and yet disconnected. 
Luther exercised an abiding influence over all ages 
—our own and from his day all to this, and ali 
that will come after this till time shall be no more. 
Then follows “Satan as an angel of light,” suc- 
ceeded by “the history and influence of litera- 
ture,” a subject that ministers of religion do not 
always treat fairly. We suppose that literature 
reflects the world. If the state of a people be 
bad or neutral their literature will correspond par- 
tially—being a little above or before the cir. 
cumstances in which they live. A curious example 
occurs at present in one of the most widely circu- 
lated penny publications. Its copyright was sold 
for the price of a small estate. Twenty thousand 
pounds is the sum named as its price. It had 
been conducted skilfully and had attained a great 
circulation among the less intelligent of the work- 
ing classes and girls in service. It was crammed 
_ with exciting stories of love and murder and what 
not, among persons who seemed to have nothing 
else to do than to fall in love and be miserable. 
We do the proprietor or the editor the justice of 
saying that some pages of useful, really useful 
matter were always incorporated among the tales 
of the great—and the answers to correspondents 
who never existed. After the copyright was sold 
the new proprietors improved the literary style of 
the periodical, or they changed it, with or without 
improvement. The publication became more in- 
tellectual, but that was not what the customers 
wanted and the sale suffered. The new proprietors 
have re-sold it to the old proprietor, who doubt- 
less will restore the original state of his work ; 
and the former customers will re-appear. This is 
the secret of literature. It is generally as “ the 
wife said of the black made for the penny’’—not 
always but generally—and always by those to 
whom money is the first object. In the case which 
we have mentioned several thousand pounds have 
doubtless been lost in endeavouring to render a 
popular publication with an immense sale somewhat 
more useful than it had been to the world. 

Dr. Cumming in this volume takes up several 
solemn topics—such as God in Heaven; God in 
Science ; the Bible; Genesis and Geology; Labour, 
Rest, and Revelation; the Church in the Army ; the 
Advent ; and others that may be deemed interest = 
ing as, Music in relation to Religion; and “ Wel- 
lington ;”’ s name that we honour more as time 
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grows since the founder of the title passed from 
among us. On all these subjects, Dr. Cumming 
compresses together a large quantity of interesting 
facts, and popularises them. These are services of 
great value in a lecturer; and render him popular 
in return. He speaks and writes fully as much as 
any man living now, and his figures are sometimes 
inapt; his illustrations, muddy; and his style, 
turgid; but they all please, and his writings are 
far more popular than Hallam’s histories or Pres- 
cotts works. He represents one party of the age 
we live in well, who support him, and his literature 
meets a demand for a large supply. Our last re- 
ference is to sentences of which the following are 
specimens :— 

The whirlwind is the chariot of the nineteenth century ; 
the lightnings are its lamps. Everybody is in the Great 
Western Express. Days disappear like -nile-posts, politi- 


cians and cabinets like stations and occasional crashes only 
serve to urge on at a greater speed those who gre bebind. 


We do not quarrel with the use of all these 
figures and illustrations on the platform, although 
they might be toned down in a volume, but they 
suit a numerous class of readers; who will find 
many interesting passages in the lectures, and 
to young men who are warned by the waning day, 
to look for winter evening reading we recommend 
the work. 





The Religion of Geology and its Connected Sciences. 
By Epwarp Hircucock, D.D., LL.D. Lon- 
don; James Blackwood. 1 vol., pp. 360. 

Tuts is one of a monthly series of useful volumes 
undertaken by the publisher. It is a “ copyright” 
edition of a celebrated book, by an author of the 
United States. We need not review Dr. Hitch- 
cocks statements. They are known to all geolo- 
gists, and to all who have expressed any interest 
in the subject. We are glad, however, that in 
using a celebrated work in a regular series the 
publisher has provided for the continued interest of 
the author in its sale. The public should suppress 
the practice of publishers on either side of the 
Atlantic attempting to deprive authors of their 
reward—it is not generally very large. The evil 
is more common and greater on the opposite coasts 
than on our side, and book buyers should provide 
for the interests of authors, who are no book pro- 
ducers in the trade meaning of the term. Dr. 
Hitchcock has incorporated in this volume a 
recapitulation, or as he terms it a synopsis of bis 
views at the preseat date on the position of geolo- 
gical discoveries towards religion and its revel- 
ation. He does not agrée with some of the 
statements by the late Mr. Miller, in his “ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks,” and there are some of that 
authors theories absolutely untenable, except by 
those who are willing to set a changing and flitting 
science, which geology is now, has ever been, and 
ever must be against the simple statements of the 
only authority that we can have on creation, or on 
any kindred subject. 
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The error of the leading geologists on all sides 
springs from an extremely irrational aud unscien- 
tific idea that great changes, which must have 
oecurred at each epoch in creation were effected in 
the ordinary course of events and at their usual 
rate of progress. They might see the occurrences 
of creation in different light from that in which 
they regard them, if they could clear away this 
stupid obstacle. Botanists might say with equal 
truth that they cannot comprehend the creation of 


plants ; and taking one common tree as the root | 


of all the roses might reckon how long time was 
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necessary, without cultivation, to change it into 
any of the many diversified specimens of the rose 
tree; as geologists assume that because Niagara 
requires a given length of time to wear down its 
chanuel, of chich we have no distinct evidence, 
therefore it must have been running for a number 
of years ascertained on the multiplication table to 
| produce certain appearances in that channel ; yet 
_ Niagaras and roses must all have had a begin. 
| ning at some time. 

However, Professor Hitchcocks work is equal 
to any of its class, 


| 
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Arter the excitement of the three previous 
months August has seemed dull. The Italian 
Dukes are not restored, and their people have 
voted instructions for them not to return. The 
substitutes for the D’Estes and the Lorraines are 
not definitively settled yet. Garribaldi is in Parma 
as Commander of the Central army in Italy. Its 
destiny and his purposes may be revealed in 
September. 

The Napoleon fete, of the 14th and 15th August, 
was celebrated by the return of the army of Italy 
to France and Paris. The city was gay till the 
rain fell and dispersed the bouquets of human 
beings strung in crowds on platforms round public 
places. The demonstration was got up ia the 
characteristic dash of the empire; although the 
clouds were not fascinated or, perhaps, they were 
over fascinated, and descended so far that they 
drenched the spectacle. 

The little congress on the affairs of Italy, in 
which Austria, France, and Sardinia, are alone 
represented, has met in Zurich, and is meeting 
still. The great congress of all the nations, or all 
the great powers, will assemble when convenient, 
but it will be inconvenient until the business be 
settled. 

An indifferent feeling exists between the British 
and French Governments, and the Parisians think 
it serious, because Count de Morny has been 
instructed to pronounce an eulogy on England to 
the Chamber of Representatives, mingled with, no 
doubt, merited rebukes and allusions to the ab- 
sence of revenge, or any feeling in favour of or 
thirst, in the generation of Frenchmen now present, 


for vengeance. A few Parisians consider that the 
speech is equivalent to the advice, “ don’t you put 
the fellow under a pump don’t,” but over here we 
are not sharp-sighted—we are not suspicious, and 
welcome, when we get them, a few good words. 
The Belgian Chambers have decided to place 
larger and stronger fortifications around Antwerp, 
In our opinion that is a resolution with which 
nobody need to have any business except those who 
are to pay for the works. The French Government 
are, however, displeased, or afraid, probably, that 





| Antwerp and its fortifications may cross over the 


borders and invade France. Therefore an army of 


| observation or a division has been stationed on the 


frontier under Marshal MacMahon. The idea of a 
French disarmament is now fully understood, It 
is no more than a restoration of the extra levies to 
a legal condition during peace. The armament 
of ships continues in the Mediterranean ports. All 
the French gunboats are collected in the Atlantic 
ports, convenient for Belgium, and “ just opposite !” 

The British Government having discovered that 
there had been an uncommon quantity of bribery 
in the Commons, and that even the present Go- 
vernment party had been more than ordinarily sue- 
cessful in the dispersion of their money, and the 





loss of seats consequential on discovery, have 
gone to the moors for the purpose of discussing 
over the topics. A few foolish and a few sanguine 
persons also believe that Viscount Palmerston is 
deeply engaged on the details of a new Reform 
Bill. A large credulity has always existed among 
mortals, and no improvement in that respect has 








occurred recently in the world: 
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